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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
teaders have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thousands 
of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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WAR in the CLASSROOM 


Meeting neutrality and propaganda 
problems in a junior high school 
By JAY A. DOOLITTLE 


HILE THE nation’s children and their 
Weeachers were preparing for the open- 
ing of school in early September, the peo- 
ples of certain European nations were pre- 
paring themselves for a long war. The 
United States quite naturally was interested 
in staying out of this European struggle. 
It was not an unexpected procedure, there- 
fore, when our President, shortly after the 
European War began, issued a proclama- 
tion calling for American neutrality. In the 
rush of preparation incident to the opening 
of schools, few teachers realized the respon- 
sibility which was to be placed upon them 
as a result of the European conflict. 

In our own community the superintend- 
ent of schools stressed the teacher's re- 
sponsibility in his opening address to the 
faculty. The necessity for adopting a neutral 
attitude and the need for keeping the 
schools clear of any unwholesome charges 


Eprror’s Note: This article concerns the 
author’s methods of dealing with the Euro- 
pean War in his social-studies classes, and 
the problems which he has met in this work 
—particularly in the areas of neutrality and 
propaganda. Mr. Doolittle teaches in the 
Longfellow Junior High School, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin. 


were emphasized. Later, in a building meet- 
ing, the question of teacher attitude toward 
the war as a current problem was again 
brought up. 

Before the first day of school was over 
there had been considerable discussion 
among the faculty members on the best 
procedure to follow. The social-science 
teachers, of whom many had been devoting 
twenty per cent of their class time to cur- 
rent problems, were especially concerned. 

Many problems arose: Shall we omit war 
discussion, thus refusing to see the prob- 
lem? If not, how much emphasis shall we 
place upon war news? How should the 
propaganda angle be dealt with? Does the 
war threaten our ideals of tolerance and 
understanding? What should the teacher's 
personal attitude be? Is there a home prob- 
lem to be considered? 

All these questions seemed very disturb- 
ing at first. By the time school was going 
along in full swing, however, most of these 
problems were on the way to solution. 

An early temptation to deal with the 
problem by refusing to let discussion turn 
toward the war was quickly set aside as un- 
professional and entirely lacking in merit. 
It did seem, however, that there might be 
danger in over-emphasizing the war as such. 

Here there was some difference of opin- 
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ion. The question naturally arose as to how 
there can be much danger in over-empha- 
sizing any series of events which will have 
such a profound influence upon humanity 
as this “Second World War”. 

The explanation seems to lie in the fact 
that Americans have not been able to get 
war news that is factual and unbiased. The 
better newspapers are quick to admit that 
much of their war news is propaganda from 
one side or the other and that most of the 
news dispatches which we receive have been 
censored. Under these circumstances, mere 
absence of reliable information makes an 
over-emphasis of war events possible. We 
may attempt to carry on class discussion 
by trying to avoid reports which may be 
propaganda, but in any live-wire class the 
discussion soon turns to the so-called “news 
items” whose authenticity may be ques- 
tionable. 

Might not our effort to be thorough, 
then, result in an over-emphasis? Might 
there not be a tendency to waste time on 
discussion and argue over events which are 
not truly happening? Might not new prej- 
udices be created? 

It would appear that discussion should 
be based upon principles rather than events. 
General, constructive problems might be 
more frequently used and care taken to 
minimize discussion of the events which 
are reported in our newspapers. Pupils 
might well be encouraged to read these 
news articles in a discriminating way, but 
problems such as the following will be 
found to be more satisfactory in creating 
good thinking: 

What methods might be used to promote 
peace in Europe today? Is a United States 
of Europe possible or desirable in the light 
of the present war? What role can the 
United States play in promoting the peace 
of the world? Others could be devised. 

Useful and worthwhile discussion of war 
problems can thus take place without plac- 
ing too much stress upon the vast amount 
of unreliable news accounts which confront 
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us at every turn and oftentimes confuse or 
at best add little to constructive thought. 

In our school we have been fortunate in 
our use of a “current events” paper that has 
been very satisfactory in dealing with the 
war in the manner just discussed. All war 
news which could be considered as based 
upon propaganda is omitted. Problems con- 
cerning the war are brought up, however, 
with considerable emphasis on_ historical 
backgrounds. The pupil is encouraged 
along the lines of constructive thinking. 
Domestic problems hold the spotlight in 
most issues and frequently issues omit all 
discussion of the European War. What a 
contrast to our daily newspapers! 

In an effort to minimize the discussion of 
current war-front news, there is no need for 
the teacher to feel like the proverbial os- 
trich which solves its problems by hiding 
from them. In fact, there will be occasions 
when a discussion of the news items from 
Europe can be very valuable—not discus. 
sion of those items as current events, how- 
ever, but for propaganda analysis. 

The propaganda problem is a very vital 
one to American educators, and the present 
war provides some excellent examples of 
the most insidious use to which propaganda 
may be put. Many adults are apt to be gul. 
lible when it comes to accepting the printed 
word and young folks may be even more 
unquestioning. These are good times to 
study the effects and use of propaganda 
from a ring-side seat. No effective teacher 
can afford to miss the present opportunity 
to instruct his pupils and discuss with them 
the ways of the propagandist. 

As a youngster in elementary school dur- 
ing the World War, the writer remembers 
the zeal with which we studied the move- 
ments of armies and the events of War. 
And no hint was ever given that much of 
what we talked about and_ studied 
might not be true. Research since that time 
has proved that much of what we read and 
heard in 1917 and 1918 was pure propa 
ganda. The fact that we know that today 
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WAR IN THE CLASSROOM 


does not materially reduce the prejudice or 
add understanding in the hearts and minds 
of those who lived during those trouble- 
some years. 

The prejudice and misunderstanding 
gained in those fearful days might have 
been partially eliminated by a study of 
propaganda analysis. The term itself could 
not be used, but the essence of its truth 
could be taught in a simple way and under- 
stood by even the younger students. Thus a 
common-sense treatment of the present 
European struggle may help lead us all to 
look upon any eventuality without prej- 
udice and without bias. 

It is well to realize that unless we do 
this a great mass of misinformation and 
propaganda may yet—as it has before—be- 
come the basis for American participation 
in a European conflict that should not 
rightly be our own. 

As teachers it would seem desirable that 
we lean over backward in our effort to be 
completely neutral in any or all school situ- 
ations which concern war attitudes. We can- 
not all be neutral in our personal feelings. 
We are quite naturally affected by past ex- 
perience and former prejudice, but we 
should recognize our weaknesses. 

Some teachers have prejudices against 
certain races and nationalities, but few are 
so indiscreet as to attempt to create similar 
prejudices in their pupils’ minds. Similarly 
it would seem desirable that pupils should 
never be cognizant of any personal un- 
neutral feeling on the part of the teacher. 
Some teachers will have to fight off a 


feeling that they are being asked to 
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surrender their freedom of speech. That 
is unfortunate, for many times the consci- 
entious teacher must be satisfied with free- 
dom of thought only, in order that he may 
serve the interests of those he aims to teach. 
Only by trying to be neutral themselves can 
teachers inspire neutrality and encourage 
clear thinking and unbiased opinion. Surely 
the accomplishment of that aim is more 
satisfying than the freedom of personal ex- 
pression. 

The teacher's problem in handling the 
discussion of war news is complicated by 
the unneutral feeling which no doubt is 
generated in many American homes today. 
It would seem that this problem can be 
most successfully dealt with by the teacher's 
sincere effort to treat the war subject on 
a neutral basis in school. In the final analy- 
sis the home of course must bear with the 
school the responsibility of producing well 
rounded personalities having a minimum 
of prejudice and a capacity for a maximum 
amount of clear, unbiased thought. 

It would seem that upon the teachers of 
America rests a considerable share of the 
responsibility for a sane attitude toward 
the present European war crisis. Old world 
hatreds and prejudices must not be allowed 
to gain a foothold in our country. We must 
subscribe to the ideal of the creation of an 
understanding, tolerant and unprejudiced 
population. Our teaching must reflect our 
thought in this direction. We must go for- 
ward to this ideal. We cannot—indeed 
civilization cannot—afford to let the events 
of Europe turn the hands of progress back- 
ward. 


Guideless Homerooms 


What sort of a homeroom is worth its salt? 
There are really only two kinds—guidance home- 
rooms and guideless homerooms. In some 
types of guideless homerooms the teacher is so 
busy with English, mathematics, foreign language, 
or some other content subjects that he does not 
see past his books. He is not a guidance home- 
1oom teacher because he has not become interested 
in any pupils with serious home difficulties and 


has not seen them as young persons with vital in- 
terests and challenging needs. To him they are 
mere repositories for information from 
pages 1 to 200. Too often in the guideless room 
the teacher lectures his pupils about some matter 
such as wearing hats in the building, running 
in the halls, or chewing gum. It makes little dif- 


storing 


ference what, but the lecture is continuous and 
ineffective.—JoHN C. MircHett in Ohio Schools. 











A FUTURE-AMA of 
High-School SCIENCE 


By CARROL C. HALL and PHILIP B. SHARPE 


HERE IS a great deal said nowadays 
a the part science has played in 
creating society as we know it, of the value 
of the scientific method and attitude in 
problem solving, and of the appreciation 
that accompanies use of these tools. But it 
is mostly lip service. 

The implication is that present courses 
give these things. Our social behavior, how- 
ever, belies this implication. The inference 
to be drawn from the behavior of pupils 
outside the schools is that there is little or 
no transfer of the qualities we are using as 
talking points. 

Our curriculum makers are now turning 
to other fields in their plans for developing 
intelligent citizens. Physical science, in par- 
ticular, is being left out. 

How far out we are is indicated by our 
very language. Here we are not referring 
to the ridiculous technical terminology we 
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Epitor’s Note: The science program of 
the senior high school is recetving consider- 
able attention at the present time. Just 
what effect consumer science, progressive 
education, or the work of the National 
Science Committee of the N.E.A. will have 
on the ultimate content and organization 
of high-school science is a matter for specu- 
lation. In the following discussion the au- 
thors venture to predict what actually will 
happen—and how the job may have to be 
done all over again. The authors are science 
teachers: Mr. Hall in the Springfield, Illi- 
nois, High School, and Mr. Sharpe in the 
Greenwich, New York, High School. 


inflict on general students. We are referring 
to our very use of the term, “science se. 
quence”, by which we mean something like 
this: biology, 10th year; physics, 11th year; 
chemistry, 12th year. The chemistry teacher 
has a “good course in chemistry”, and he 
teaches chemistry, by gum, regardless of all 
else in the school! “Science sequence” does 
not mean to us what it should: an order of 
activities, topics, and difficulties in step 
with the daily growth of the interests, de. 
sires, and potentialities of the pupils. 

Now that science for senior high school 
is due for a badly needed overhauling, we 
are tempted to speculate on the steps 
through which the new course or courses 
will evolve. Although we all know that 
speculation is by definition a very risky 
business, only the experienced speculator 
realizes what a very risky business it is. But 
on the other hand, only the experienced 
speculator knows the rare pleasure of guess- 
ing right once in a great many whiles, and 
only the experienced speculator is hardened 
to the inevitable jolts of the business. 

Partly for the sake of enriched living 
then, with little qualification except that 
of having done some amateur weather pre- 
dicting, but with the theory that history 
sometimes repeats itself, we will make the 
venture. 

The first step is already in evidence. 
There is considerable dissatisfaction with 
the present set-up, expressed in private 
conversations, in the current periodicals, 
and at conventions. This feeling will con 
tinue to grow. Perhaps there will spring up 
a new periodical dedicated to the develop 
ment of a new movement in science edu- 
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A FuTure-AMA OF HIGH-SCHOOL SCIENCE 


cation. One of the major points of focus 
could easily be the meaning of sequence in 
secondary science courses. 

The first remedy to be widely “talked 
up”, and the probable winner, will be a 
fusion course of physics and chemistry in 
approximately equal proportions. Then 
there will be agitation for the inclusion of 
biology in the mixture, and the formation 
of a three-year science-sequence program of 
“Senior General Science”. There will be 
cries, too, that astronomy, geology, geog- 
raphy, psychology, etc., are not fairly repre- 
sented. It will be a repetition of the old 
fight between the advocates of special bodies 
of subject matter, with physics and biology 
the biggest winners in the end, chemistry a 
mere shadow of its former self, and the 
other special sciences mere seasoning. 

Texts will be advertised as containing 
just the right amount and blend of the 
various old sciences, as was done in the 
early days of junior general science. The 
point of view will still be that of selecting 
subject matter containing the maximum 
of valuable information per square inch. 

Finally, a fairly tolerable and consistent 
mixture will be concocted by an official 
syllabus committee of some populous state 
or learned society. Some excellently de- 
signed and written texts, profusely illus- 
trated, will be placed on the market and 
widely used throughout these United States, 
thus shaping the teaching of most instruc- 
tors. When this is done senior science will 
have been reorganized. 

But in the dim and perhaps not too dis- 
tant future, we venture to hope, there will 
be discovered the fact that the mixed sub- 
ject matter of “General Science” is not 
generally applied to life by those who have 
studied it, that such “functional science” 
does not function very widely. Then ele- 
mentary science, intermediate science, jun- 
ior science, and senior science—the whole 
program built up with so much contention 
and toil—must be overhauled again to give 
actual, unaided pupil practice in solving 
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life problems by the methods characteristic 
of the subject. 

The other skill subjects, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, are already turning that 
corner and no longer place so much em- 
phasis on memorized addresses, rules of 
grammar, diverse tables of weights and 
measures, and similar “valuable informa- 
tion”. 

Similarly, at long last the authors of sci- 
ence texts will find out what their subject 
is about and in all the skill subjects en- 
thusiastic skill will be the main thing 
sought. They will discover that scientific 
thought has its own unique contributions 
to make to learning—habits of thinking, as 
well as valuable items of information and 
all the rest. That the scientific traits, if 
understood, mastered, and made a part of 
the individual's being, are then carried over 
to a great extent into all life situations: the 
consuming of goods, health behavior, politi- 
cal action, etc. 

There is the prediction. Perhaps the wish 
is father to the thought in the latter part 
of it. 

In other words, we suggest that we are on 
the wrong track with our present emphasis 
on subject matter. Our thought should run 
more to skills and attitudes characteristic 
of the ideal scientist. We believe that any 
genuine science sequence must be based on 
the felt desires of the pupils to understand 
and manipulate their environments on the 
one hand, and on the solving of these de- 
sires by means of different degrees of com- 
plexity of the scientific method on the other 
hand. These degrees of complexity will in- 
crease naturally with the increasing wants, 
maturity, experiences, and powers of the 
pupils. 

This prediction is based on the general 
beliefs that there is a crying need for clearer 
thinking and more efficient education in 
this country, that science is by rights and 
must eventually be recognized as a skill 
subject, that only the skill subjects can 
demonstrate much beneficial transfer, that 
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the main benefits of a liberal education can 
accrue only through transfer. 

While the social sciences (if they were 
sciences) might contain facts more directly 
and universally useful than those of the 
physical sciences, yet the physical sciences 
are infinitely preferable in developing sci- 
entific skill and attitude because of the 
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“scientific method” and “scientific attitude” 
in the indices of some science texts in tra. 
ditional science subjects. And some official 
examination boards are tentatively asking 
a few questions on scientific method in col. 
lege entrance examinations, for instance, 
the New York State Board of Regents’ ex. 
aminations in general and advanced biol- 
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comparative ease, speed, and definiteness ogy. The State of Colorado has a new, . 
of experimental verification in the physi- proposed course of study that is rather ra . 
cal sciences. forward-looking.? A similar evolution has tal 
Besides these theoretical grounds, there taken place in other skill subjects. inne 
is evidence that feelers are being sent out A strong argument, to our minds, is this: being 
in the predicted direction. Consumer sci- Laboratories are places for making scien. ihe 
ence is in a rather doubtful stage of de- tific discoveries. All high schools are a 
velopment at the moment and seems to be equipped with physical science laboratories. ate 
based chiefly on nothing better than a_ In view of traditional American efficiency =m 
more immediate conception of useful in- and Yankee shrewdness, can these labo- as 
formation. But original problems are un-_ ratories forever remain expensive, time. ee 
dertaken, products are actually tested for wasting, and almost utterly useless ap. Jeffer 
the purpose of determining their constitu- pendages to “science” misconceived as an ats 
ents and qualities by experiment. information subject? P Ou 
Compare this, if you will, with the tradi- We are high-school science teachers. We andin 
tional cut and dried confirmatory labora- desire greatly to make our science teaching grade 
tory work! Consumer science might easily worthwhile. We believe strongly that we vite 
develop into a subject emphasizing scientific are not alone in this. But we also believe P i 
method primarily. that the predicted change is necessary be- — 
Progressive Education, so far as one can’ fore science courses can become really “dires 
judge by the vagaries of the official book, worthwhile, and make their unique con nine 
Science in General Education’, seems to tributions to education. We are not alone tivitie 
promise (in Chapter 7) a little emphasis jn this belief. There is some power in num- a wes 
on practice in scientific method and the bers, even among mere secondary-school 
development thereby of the scientific traits teachers. We hope strongly for the pre- 
so rare and so precious in the world today. dicted change, look diligently for evidence, Epi 
Even the traditional courses show a mite as well as crusade for it ourselves. Some leffer 
of quickening, as well as a wealth of lip- evidence is valid; some dreams come true; J 7)... 
service. It is now possible to find the terms people are not always deceived by their ieee 
*Science in General Education: Report of the ~_. ; gent c 
Committee on the Function of Science in General ? Preliminary Report of the Science Committee journ 
Education. Commission on Secondary-School Cur- of the Colorado State Course of Study for Second 
riculum, Progressive Education Association. New ary Schools. Recommendations for the Improvement ticles 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938, pp. 306-342. of Learning in Sciences. achiex 
& educa 
facult 
“Ghost” Papers pages 
No, it is not news to most English teachers ness that some themes are not original” has . . ject, ¢ 
that a great deal of written work submitted to them _ penetrated the minds of even the dullest teachers favor 
is not the work of the student whose name it bears. __. . . sowing seeds of distrust and suspicion.—MARGARET on wi 
“The rather uncomfortable and embarrassing aware- Curtis in English Journal. 
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Auditorium Social Arts: 


a laboratory in CLTIZENSHIP 


By W. HOWARD BATESON 


AST-MOVING, world-shaping events are 

focusing more and more attention on 
the responsibility of American schools for 
training youth to think constructively on 
current problems. Means and methods are 
being devised in many school systems to 
make this training possible, and among the 
various devices used is the citizenship lab- 
oratory. Such a laboratory, under the com- 
monly used misnomer of “auditorium 
class’"—a better name would be “Audito- 
rium Social Arts’—has functioned in the 
Jefferson Junior High School during the 
past twelve years. 

Our enrolment is four hundred fifty. For 
auditorium classes the seventh and eighth 
grades are divided into two sections of ap- 
proximately sixty pupils each. The ninth 
grade is divided into three sections. These 
are under the charge of two auditorium 
“directors”, who seldom teach, but help to 
direct and guide the groups’ numerous ac- 
tivities. Each section, or “class”, meets twice 
a week for a one-hour period, and elects 


Eprror’s Notre: Auditorium classes in the 
Jefferson Junior High School, Dubuque, 
lowa, under the direction of the author, are 
intended to be a training ground for intelli- 
gent citizenship and democratic action. This 
journal has published many practical ar- 
ticles reporting the actual methods and 
achievements of high schools in the areas of 
education for democracy and of democratic 
faculty organization. We have not filled our 
pages with theoretical articles on the sub- 
ject, as we feel that readers are already in 
favor of the idea, and prefer practical reports 
on what other schools are doing about tt. 


officers every six weeks, who in turn appoint 
a number of committees. 

The important thing is that the pupils 
themselves must debate, enact, and enforce 
school laws when and as they arise out of an 
immediate need of school life. To illustrate: 

During the first meeting of an eighth- 
grade auditorium class, a chairman and a 
secretary were elected in accordance with a 
law that had been enacted the preceding 
year by the same group. As seventh-grade 
pupils, they had debated the problem of 
the best method of electing officers, and 
had passed a law which stated that the re- 
tiring chairman should appoint a commit- 
tee to nominate a designated number of 
candidates—these to be voted on by the 
group by secret ballot. Principal standing 
committees—each consisting of a chairman 
and three or four members—are property, 
grounds, conduct, citizenship, current 
events, safety, program, and critic. The 
critic committee has the important func- 
tion of criticizing all committee reports and 
of grading each pupil according to a defi- 
nite chart. Other committees are organized 
by the pupils as the need arises. Pupils are 
allowed to organize any committee or group 
activity which has been approved by the 
class, such as poetry, music, and book com- 
mittees. 

Another law carried over from the sev- 
enth grade stated that the elected chairman 
should appoint all the committee members 
except the stage manager, the motion- 
picture machine operators, and the slide- 
and opaque-projector operators. A group of 
interested boys had led a spirited debate 
to have these officers elected from the floor, 
and had won their point. This law was the 
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result of three hours of group discussion, 
during which many ideas giving ample evi- 
dence of good thinking were advanced, 
challenged, reevaluated and considered. 

During the second meeting of this eighth- 
grade section, a new problem arose. A pupil 
addressed the chair and asked whether an 
appointed committee member could resign. 
Someone else wanted to know whether ap- 
pointees could exchange committee assign- 
ments. The secretary, asked whether there 
was an enacted law regulating this prob- 
lem, reported that the problem had never 
been placed before the house. 

The chairman then asked for discussion, 
and for the remainder of the class period 
there was a lively exchange of ideas. Finally 
a law was passed which stated that an ap- 
pointed committee member could not re- 
sign, but could exchange assignments with 
another person provided the other person 
was willing, and that the exchange had to 
be made not later than the second meeting 
of the class following the date on which the 
appointments were made. 

How can the schools provide training in 
leadership, initiative, cooperation, toler- 
ance, intelligent compromise, and individ- 
ual responsibility? 

Let pupils be given opportunities, under 
friendly teacher guidance, to work out their 
own school problems—not through a se- 
lected student council but through the par- 
ticipation of the entire group. Give them a 
share in working out self-imposed rules, and 
let them judge the results of their activities. 
We begin in our seventh grade to teach 
parliamentary procedure. As soon as the 
group has mastered the technique of going 
on its own in a systematic, desirable way, 
we let them do some thinking for them- 
selves. 

A very good chairman once came to me 
and said, “I am going to resign.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because the class is against me.” 

“Why are they against you?” 


“Because I have enforced the rules,” he 
answered. 

“Are you sure they are against you?” | 
continued. 

“Well, a group of boys have threatened 
to beat me up on the way to school.” 

I had a long talk with him in which ] 
explained the need for courage and the re. 
sponsibilities of leadership in law enforce. 
ment. I asked him what would happen if 
the law enforcement officers of our com. 
munity should quit because of the threats 
of a few anti-social people. I then sent him 
down to talk to several law enforcement 
officers in the city. 

During the next meeting of the class the 
boy placed his problem before the group, 
and to his surprise he learned that there 
were only a few who were against him and 
the laws made by his group. The group 
then took action against those who were 
causing the trouble. 

It is through such activities that pupils 
may experience the things they need to 
know in order to take care of themselves 
later. Perhaps the idea may have more 
meaning if I describe a typical auditorium 
class in session. 

The door monitors take their places as 
the class enters. No military formalism is 
followed, but rowdyism is not tolerated. 
The chairman and the secretary take their 
places at a table on the stage. The meeting 
is called to order, and proceeds according 
to parliamentary law. The meeting is 
opened with a pledge to the flag. 

The secretary reads the minutes of the 
last meeting, which are then approved or 
corrected. The chairman calls for old busi- 
ness, and this brings a motion from the 
floor for the committee reports. Each com- 
mittee reports from the stage. If anything 
is reported which pertains to the welfare of 
the group or of the school, a discussion 
from the floor follows until a suitable plan 
of action has been determined. 

Sometimes the plan of action is merely a 
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AUDITORIUM SocIAL ARTs: LABORATORY IN CITIZENSHIP 


series of constructive activities to counter- 
act the undesirable. Again, it may take form 
in legislative action defining the crime and 
the penalty to be imposed; to illustrate, 
here is an actual situation: 

The property committee in one of our 
classes recently reported that someone was 
wasting paper towels in the lower lavatory. 
A motion was made, discussed, and passed 
that a special committee be appointed to 
visit each homeroom and every auditorium 
class in order to work out a cooperative 
plan to stop this waste. At the next meeting 
a motion was passed that the chairman ap- 
point a secret service committee to watch 
the lavatory during the next two weeks. 

A week later an offender was reported by 
the committee. He was a ninth-grade pupil. 
The group interested in this problem was 
a seventh-grade group. The chairman came 
to me and wanted to know what they could 
do, since the offender was not a member 
of their class. 

I told him to go to the principal and ob- 
tain permission—a warrant of arrest—to 
take the boy from his class and bring him 
before the seventh-grade group for a dis- 
cussion of the problem. 

The grade’s secret-service committee de- 
cided to have a meeting with the culprit 
before bringing him before the whole class. 
Space will not give me the opportunity to 
present the details of this meeting, but 
when the erring pupil came before the com- 
mittee some very good questions were 
placed before him—“Do you like our 
school?” “Don’t you think you should set a 
better example for the seventh grade?” 
“Who pays for the paper?” etc. 

The boy admitted his error. He replied 
that he had been careless, and that he 
would not do it again. Then someone asked 
whether he would help enforce the rules of 
the school, and he promised that he would. 

At another meeting the grounds commit- 
tee reported that a great deal of waste paper 
was being thrown on the grounds. A com- 
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mittee was appointed to see the janitor 
and obtain waste-paper receptacles for the 
grounds. Some pupils volunteered to make 
signs, “Keep Your School Clean.” 

A conduct committee reported disturb- 
ances in the cafeteria line, and special mon- 
itors were delegated to supervise the line 
during the noon hour. A safety committee, 
very much interested in getting every pupil 
who rode a bicycle to put red reflectors on 
the rear mud guards of his bike, carried the 
campaign from their own class into all the 
classes in the school. The result was a safety 
device for night riding on every bicycle. 

Recently a thrift committee prepared a 
picture chart slide showing the relative 
standing of each homeroom in banking for 
each week. The slide, projected on a screen, 
now serves as a center for discussion. A 
citizenship committee has made some good 
suggestions for improving audience be- 
havior during assemblies. 

The current-events committee presides at 
discussions, on the stage or over the 
sound-system “radio”. The music committee 
presents many activities from music appre- 
ciation to community singing, musical 
guessing games, radio programs (through 
the courtesy of the scheduled programs 
broadcast by the Chicago Public Schools), 
and pupil-directed musical programs, vocal 
and instrumental. Of course there is a 
drama committee, for stage and radio plays, 
and a program committee which works out 
class programs correlated with the social 
sciences. 

Youth today takes to the idea that school 
is not only a preparation for life, but that 
it is a part of life itself. We must not say 
that we are preparing pupils for future 
citizenship. These boys and girls in school 
are citizens today, and they know it. 

The schools, then, must provide ample 
means for pupils to live, doing the things 
good citizens do, during the impressionable 
years of their lives. Evidence that such ac- 
tivities do help to establish habits of good 
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civic value in a democracy lies in the fol- 
lowing random excerpts from ideas submit- 
ted by a group of seventh-graders who had 
been with us one semester. 

In response to the question, “What is the 
most important new idea which you have 
secured from your school life at Jefferson?” 
there were repeated references to ideas that 
the pupils had in common, of which the fol- 
lowing comments are typical: 

“I learned that the children help to run 
the school.” 

“I like my school very much. The reason 
for this is because through our school sys- 
tem and regulations we learn how to re- 
spect both the flag and the school.” 

“I changed my undesirable actions be- 
cause if I kept my way of being undesirable 
I would not make a good citizen.” 

“I did not think about my school or did 
not take the correct attitude until I learned 
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and studied things of good citizenship.” 

“Jefferson school has given me many new 
ideas. The most important is being self. 
governed. It means you govern yourself and 
help other children.” 

“A good citizen obeys the laws of the 
school, the city, the state, and the country, 
and does everything he can to do the right 
thing.” 

“I think that one of the most important 
new ideas which I have now secured is stu- 
dent self-government.” 

“I learned to respect my friends, and to 
be like grown-up men and women, and to 
obey the monitors.” 

“I should act like a grown-up person and 
not like I used to do down in the grades.” 

“To act like a man and get better ideas 
about things.” 

“I am trying to learn to be dependable, 
and to grow up to be a young man.” 


Teachers’ Marks— Tragic and Absurd 


That the teacher’s judgment is correct is a part 
of the great tradition of the American public 
schools. Under this tradition tens of thousands 
of pupils have accepted the verdict of “failure” 
from the lips of their teachers. For decades no 
one thought to question the right of a teacher thus 
to mark a pupil in a way that might damage his 
morale and self-confidence. No one thought to ask 
how many pupils, branded as failures in school, 
would thenceforth consider themselves inferior and 
incompetent, thus building a defeatist attitude to- 
ward all of life’s problems, many of which they 
might have otherwise solved with brilliant success. 

. The absurd belief persists even today, par- 
ticularly among teachers themselves. Yet, nearly 
thirty years have elapsed since the investigators 
Starch and Elliott offered proof of the fallibility 
of teachers’ judgment as used in scoring the written 
papers of pupils. A geometry paper written by a 
Wisconsin student was reproduced and a copy was 
scored separately by each of one hundred and 
twenty eight well selected teachers of high-school 
as low as 28 and 


mathematics. The scores ran 


higher than go. Other studies have been reported, 
showing similar results. Ben D. Wood reported a 
study which indicates that expert examiners fail 


to agree on the worth of essay papers. A group of 
selected readers assigned scores to some history 
papers. One of these experts prepared a set of model 
answers to the questions, intending to use his paper 
as a guide in all his scoring. By error, his paper 
was placed among those of the students and was, 
consequently, scored by all of the other readers, 
who presumably had no suspicion concerning its 
authorship. The scores given to it ranged from 
40 to go per cent. 

(Following is a condensation of the results of a 
project on grading conducted by the author.—Ep. 

In my extension class were 41 experienced ele- 
mentary-school teachers from the same _ locality. 
They were required to grade papers on a variety of 
subjects, all of which they had taught: 

An eighth-grade essay on a question in Ameti- 
can literature received grades ranging from go to 
100. 

A seventh-grade letter ordering merchandise from 
a mail-order house was given scores scattered from 
0 to go. 

A sixth-grade paper on the importance of good 
foods was assigned scores that ranged all the way 
from 20 to 95.—Doucias E. Lawson in The Educa- 
tional Forum. 
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COMMUNITY NEEDS: 


U. S. Indian Schools are developing a program 
adapted to local cultures and economic levels 


By 
GEORGE A. BOYCE 


MPHASIS UPON the needs of the indi- 
E, vidual and individualized instruction, 
to which schoolmen have devoted their 
energies in the past decade, dug its roots 
into America about the turn of the present 
century. Today, educational strategy is 
gradually groping toward a new paitern, 
roughly referred to as regional planning, 
which gives promise of being education's 
new frontier. Though still in its embryo 
stage so far as its effect upon educational 
programs is concerned, the idea is begin- 
ning to dawn that communities and ex- 
tended communities or regions also pose 
their individual problems. There is need 
for gearing education to the needs of the 
individual communities as well as indi- 
vidual persons. 

The implications of meeting community 
or regional economic, social, and educa- 
tional needs are many: new types of sur- 
veys, socio-economic planning, creation of 
new educational institutions, new organi- 
zation of subject matter, new responsibili- 
ties for personnel, and new techniques for 


Eprror’s Note: Probably few readers are 
aware of the unusual contribution to edu- 
cational philosophy and practice that is be- 
ing made by the United States Indian Serv- 
ice, which directs all of the Indian Schools 
in the country. As the author points out, 
the regional differentiation in the curricu- 
lums of these schools is a program of sig- 
nificance to public-school people on all 
levels. Mr. Boyce is curriculum specialist of 
the Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
D.C. Most of his time is spent in the field. 


“educating”—in essence, the evolving of a 
dynamic educational program which is 
truly an integral part of a dynamic society. 

This realistic concept of a philosophy of 
education lies at the very root of the pres- 
ent program of the United States Office of 
Indian Affairs. It was dramatized in a 
unique educational exhibit at the annual 
conference of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation in Chicago this February, and to 
a considerable extent represents a change 
in the trend that has dominated education 
for the past 40 or 50 years in America. 

There was a time when the little red 
school house was a functioning institution 
in rural America. It went out when indus- 
try stamped its heel over the face of the 
nation. As parents began to stream to fac- 
tory or shop in the early morning, and 
wealth piled up such as existed nowhere 
else in the ancient or modern world, as 
children were freed from parents for the 
day with no economic responsibility or 
home chores—in short with no social or 
economic responsibility for children to face 
until grown into young adults—the present 
pattern of mass, “general” education 
evolved. Almost in toto it was stamped 
upon the nation, in both urban and rural 
areas, so that schools would be “integrated”. 
Farm youth could now anticipate ability to 
move from farm to city at the drop of a 
hat. 

Perhaps there was the tacit assumption 
that rural life too would be characterized 
by the same patterns as industry. Farms 
themselves would become food factories 
operated by relatively few men _ using 
monster machines which called people with 
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the toot of a whistle and released them at 
the end of the day with another toot. 

Technically, such a world might well be 
possible, but not all people want to live 
life that way. Furthermore, the present eco- 
nomic organization and state of the nation 
is such that many persons, if they are to 
support themselves at all, will find their 
best economic destiny in what almost be- 
came an “old-fashioned” mode of rural life. 

As a matter of fact, although the farm 
population is naturally a smaller percent- 
age of the working population than it was 
in 1890, let us say, when factories were 
fewer, the actual number of farmers is con- 
siderably increased. Perhaps some 60 mil- 
lions of our 130 millions live in rural or 
small town areas. 

Furthermore, within the cities themselves 
there are marked differences in “communi- 
ties” of a sort. In practically every huge 
city there are schools primarily composed 
of children of the rich, or of the poor, the 
Negro, the Irish, the Scandinavian, or some 
other particular social or economic group. 
This article does not argue for a continua- 
tion of any such stratification. It does sug- 
gest, however, that the needs of these chil- 
dren may be different, and that education 
must analyze and meet the different needs. 

America, in other words, is a nation of 
many “minorities”, each of which poses its 
own unique problems. There is no single 
solution that covers them all. Differences 
are as real among communities, or com- 
munities within cities, as among indi- 
viduals. 

This fact stares one in the face when 
viewing the Indian problem. Actually there 
is no such thing as the Indian problem, 
for there is no such thing as a single In- 
dian culture or economy. American Indians 
have descended from many different ancient 
tribes which arrived at different periods 
over thousands of years, settled in different 
types of surroundings, and experienced 
many different impacts. 

The present cultures and their economic 


realities are vastly different as one views the 
Seminoles of the Everglades, the white. 
stamped Indians of Oklahoma, the Navajo 
sheepmen of the Arizona desert, the seden- 
tary Pueblo farmers, the northern plains 
Sioux, the northwestern fishermen, etc. 

The same is true of White America. 
White men have come from many different 
parts of Europe. They arrived at many dif. 
ferent times, from the Spanish under Coro- 
nado down through the Pilgrim fathers, the 
igth century Germans and Russians, and 
up to the present century. They settled in 
different places among America’s diversity 
of climate and natural resources. They de- 
veloped various specialties in terms of those 
resources. There is no such thing as the 
White Man. Rather, we have the cotton 
man, the corn man, the lumber man, the 
mining man, the factory man, and so on. 

In view of this diversity of culture and 
resources, it becomes desirable to examine 
each situation as such, rather than attempt 
to stamp a uniform, urban program of edu- 
cation on America, if the needs of com- 
munities and regions as well as the needs 
of individuals are to be met. 

At the February Progressive Education 
Association convention in Chicago,’ the In- 
dian schools’ exhibit on the philosophy of 
education attempted to present highlights 
of how an analysis of resources of a given 
area and the culture of the people residing 
therein gives best direction to an economic 
program and an educational pattern truly 
integrated with the economic and cultural 
needs of the group. This phase of the ex- 
hibit was necessarily limited to a portrayal 
of one group—the Navajo. 

As the exhibit unfolds, we see first that 
the natural resources and the amount of 
potential man-power and acquired skills 
determine or influence the ways of earning 


*The Chicago exhibit on Indian education is a 
moveable 5-room exhibit which may be secured up- 
on request for conventions of societies interested in 
problems of education. For information, write to 
The Commissioner, Office of Indian Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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COMMUNITY NEEDS AND THE U. S. INDIAN SCHOOLS 


a living. We see the most suitable kinds 
of housing, the role of children and youth 
in an economy, and the role of the home in 
inducting youth into adult society. It is 
particularly interesting to note the differ- 
ences between farm and city in the man- 
ner by which youth is inducted into society. 

In rural life, youth goes through a pro- 
longed and gradual apprenticeship, learn- 
ing at home economic skills and social cus- 
toms as he assumes increased responsibility 
from birth to adulthood. So far as prepara- 
tion for living a rural life is concerned, the 
home is equipped to perform figuratively 
go per cent of the job, leaving the schools 
to add a supplementary 10 per cent. 

In city life, initiation into adult eco- 
nomic responsibilities is largely a series of 
disconnected jumps. Rather than growing 
up with the sheep, the corn, or the chickens, 
so to speak, the city child’s economic re- 
sponsibilities, if any, move from peddling 
newspapers to an unrelated jerking of sodas 
in a drug store, then to whatever equally 
unrelated “opportunities” for youthful 
brawn may be discovered, and finally take 
another unrelated jump into bond selling, 
machine tending, or whatever turns up. 

In this situation, the home can furnish, 
say, only 10 per cent of the training pro- 
gram, while the school must supply the 
other go per cent. In actual practice, how- 
ever, the school does this only through the 
most artificial, dabbling sort of vicarious 
experience—through field trips, stories, pic- 
tures, and the like. It is open to serious 
doubt that the present organization of ur- 
ban schools is even close to a significant 
way of meeting this problem. Presumably 
by re-examining the schools’ role in society, 
educators could evolve a more functional 
type of training if they had to and if the 
problem were approached in the light of 
evidence obtainable. 

But to move on. A second basic concept 
is that groups not only must live differently 
as their resources differ, but that their so- 
cial heritages or patterns of thought are 
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also different. There are regions, for ex- 
ample, where the use of Greek methods of 
logical thinking, and modern science, play 
a dominant part in the method of approach 
to daily problems. There are also regions 
where daily activities are largely governed 
by the supernatural. The Navajos belong 
to the latter, although their system is by no 
means limited to themselves or to Indians 
in general. 

Similarly, there are groups whose social 
tradition places a high premium upon work 
for work’s sake. In the Puritan tradition, it 
is “good” to keep busy just to be busy, or 
it is “good” to acquire goods and clutter 
up one’s back with more things than one 
can use or get out from under. In other 
areas, a certain amount of tranquillity, a dis- 
interestedness in mere accumulation of 
wealth, is the “good” life of the entire 
group. Where whole societies have a com- 
monly accepted list of attributes of a good 
life—and all societies do—education must 
be arranged to promote and foster what 
that society prizes or else education becomes 
a mere demoralizer of society. 

Space does not permit a detailed account 
of the specifics of a new educational pro- 
gram based upon such an approach. Suf- 
fice it to say that among the Navajos, for 
example, schools must not only “teach” 
children but they must be the centers for 
public meetings for a semi-nomadic people, 
places for services such as laundering and 
bathing in a desert land, centers for use of 
tools in repairing and making things, cen- 
ters for adult education, centers for health 
service and infant care, and so on. 

The point of emphasis for educators in 
general is that “education” which grows out 
of a fresh analysis of resources and society 
must inevitably be different from the uni- 
versal four walls now composing a school 
in which concern is restricted to children, 
in which subject-matter is traditional, and 
all knowledge is gleaned from unrealistic, 
uninspired textbooks. And these differences 
would vary by regions and by communities. 











= IDEAS IN BRIEF —~ 


Practical ideas selected and condensed from articles 
in state and specialized educational journals 


Unit on Superstitions 


Superstitious beliefs were shed in large numbers 
by the pupils in four general science classes of the 
Central High School, Iron River, Michigan, during 
a 6-week unit on superstition and scientific think- 
ing. Divided into classroom groups of about 6, 
with elected leaders, the pupils collected common 
superstitions and misconceptions. The groups al- 
ternated in taking charge of classroom programs 
for discussion, experimentation, or observation. One 
group experimented on younger pupils by placing a 
ladder near an entrance and recording the number 
who detoured to avoid passing under it. Pupils 
questioned their parents to obtain a list of local 
false beliefs. Statements and slogans in advertise- 
ments also came in for critical scrutiny. The unit 
provided program material for assembly programs, 
and for a P.T.A. program. The beneficial effects of 
this unit were noted throughout the remainder of 
the year in other classrooms and in out-of-school 
situations. By means of scientific research on the 
part of the pupils, a spirit of uncertainty and a 
more truthful concept of reality were formed.—O. U. 
VICKLUND in Science Education. 


Student Tutors on Call 


Volunteer student tutors are on call in the 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, High School, to assist less 
able pupils in their studies. Outstanding pupils 
who can be persuaded to give their services are 
asked to list their free periods, 2nd the subjects in 
which they think they can help others. Pupils in 
need of help are assigned to tutors according to free 
periods and subjects. The work is done in class- 
rooms not in use, or in corners of the cafeteria. 
Tutors must not do their pupils’ work, but study 
their own lessons until the slow pupils encounter 
difficulties on which coaching is required. Tutors 
are asked to spend the last 10 or 15 minutes of the 
period reviewing fundamentals. This plan, begun 
§ years ago as an experiment, is now a successful 
part of the school program.—LaureNnce G. Mason 
in Occupations. 


Classroom Zoo 


Lack of laboratory equiprrent is one of the most 
perplexing problems of the science teacher in the 


small high school. In a dynamic subject such as 
biology, textbooks alone are inadequate. During 
the 1938-39 school year, as an inexperienced college 
graduate, I had to teach biology in the Burr, Ne- 
braska, High School as a textbook course. When 
school opened for the present school year, I had 
plans for vitalizing the subject. Several projects were 
outlined to the class, and a committee was chosen 
for each. The projects included a homemade ter- 
rarium, a balanced aquarium, an insect collection, 
an ant colony, and other similar activities. Each 
committee had to construct and maintain its proj- 
ect. The science room has been turned into a veri- 
table zoo. And the zoo has achieved its purpose of 
arousing interest in classwork and stimulating in 
every pupil a growing interest in the living things 
about him. The great fundamental biological truths 
are at the pupils’ (and the teacher's) fingertips, and 
are shouting to be pointed out and understood. 
The projects cost the school district nothing. Aqua- 
riums, containers, specimens, and materials were 
either lent, donated, collected in the streams and 
fields, or constructed by the pupils.—Herserr A. 
SmitH in Nebraska Educational Journal. 


Citizenship Day 


To the First Annual Citizenship Day Dinner 
held in Sandusky, Ohio, on November 2, were in- 
vited all citizens of Erie County who had attained 
their 2ist birthday or their final naturalization 
papers during the preceding 12 months. They were 
the guests of the high-school civics classes and the 
adult citizens of the county. Local organizations 
and individuals financed the dinner. Contributing 
to the success of the event, in addition to the civics 
classes, were the departments of journalism, art, 
mechanical drawing, music, and home economics of 
the high schools. The program was intended to 
encourage the new first voters to participate in the 
duties and responsibilities of citizens in a demo- 
cratic society—M. R. Wuitney and W. B. WortH- 
ING in Ohio Schools. 


“8A2 Recommends” 


The pupils in my 8Ae class last semester had 
little inclination to read books. Most of them pre- 
ferred the illustrated magazines, and it was little 
wonder that their reading quotient was far below 
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IDEAS IN BRIEF 


grade. During the work of the semester these pupils 
were introduced to many worthwhile books which 
they found they could enjoy. The librarian kept a 
list of the books that were given favorable class- 
room criticism. This list, labeled “8A2 Recom- 
mends,” is now a much used reference list for other 
dasses.—Louise K. Just in Teaching in Practice. 


Classroom Explorers 


The eighth grade eagerly took up a unit on the 
period of exploration in American History—be- 
cause the class had been turned into an Explorers 
Club. The members of the club were the explorers 
whose travels and discoveries were the subject of 
the unit. Pupils drew lots to discover their his- 
torical identities, and gained admission to the club 
by reporting in class on their experiences and 
qualifications. Each candidate was quizzed to draw 
out the pertinent facts about his exploits and back- 
ground. Upon acceptance into the club he assisted 
in questioning remaining candidates.—Henry C. 
Fenn and Lawrence Riccs in The Educational 
Forum. 


“Honor” Excuse Slips for All 
Absences 


“On my honor, my parents or guardian knew 
of this absence. I was absent because ........... e 
When a pupil in the Franklin High School, Seattle, 
Washington, has been absent, he merely fills in and 
signs a pink slip containing the foregoing printed 
statement. As the school always notifies parents of 
an absence by telephone or postcard, it was felt 
that written excuses from home were unnecessary. 
And reasons given by the pupils themselves on the 
“honor” slips provide a more intimate picture of 
their problems, make it easier to give them sym- 
pathetic help. This plan has been used by the 
school for more than two years. Study of absences 
during this period has revealed that 8% of the 
pupils were responsible for go0% of all absences. 
Conferences with these pupils and their parents 
have improved by 1.4% the total attendance during 
the first four months of this school year.—WALTER 
J. Resesurc in Washington Education Jcurnal. 


Free-Map Sources 


A good variety of maps is an asset in the social- 
studies department—but budget committees don’t 
always see it that way. But there are many sources 
of free or inexpensive maps. Best sources are gaso- 
line stations, railroads, steamship lines, travel bu- 
teaus. Some foreign consulates, chambers of com- 
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merce, and transportation organizations send maps 
upon request. Many commercial concerns in the 
United States are also good sources. The local post- 
office can often provide maps on airline service and 
other subjects. Newspaper and magazine maps may 
be clipped. Free maps may be obtained from many 
U. S. Government bureaus, agencies, and depart- 
ments. And low-cost maps are available from the 
U. S. Printing Office.—Harotp GLuck in Journal of 


Geography. 


Convincing the Doubters 
in Biology 

“Why do I have to take Biology? I want to be 
a stenographer and never will use this stuff.” 
Variations of that complaint were frequent at the 
beginning of school in the South Milwaukee, Wis., 
Junior-Senior High School. Biology is required of 
all 1oth-grade pupils in Wisconsin—but modern 
pupils are inclined to look at all subjects with a 
practical or “vocational” eye. I met this problem 
by having each biology pupil list the vocations and 
hobbies in which he was most interested. I wanted 
each student to find out all he could about the 
vocation and the avocation that most appealed to 
him, and then find the relation of biology to it. 
This later proved our complete project for the school 
year. Before it was over pupils had interviewed 256 
local people whose work covered 27 different voca- 
tions. Summaries of their interviews offered strong 
proof that everyone needs a knowledge of biology.— 
H. Ketru Capy in Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


Publicize Your Subject 


(Editor’s note: High-school modern-language 
teachers who complain of dropping enrolments in 
their courses may find something to think about 
in the following summary of a publicity idea used 
by a teacher of Italian in a university.) Primarily 
to stir up interest in Italian, I conceived the idea 
of running a little “contest” on Italy—a multiple- 
choice quiz. Each week for five weeks I posted on 
the bulletin board a quiz of ten questions. The 
questions dealt with Italian fine arts, literature, 
science, geography, history, and miscellaneous items. 
The idea was successful. Each day I noticed groups 
of students and faculty members working out the 
answers at the board. By the end of each week 
the sheet was quite soiled, thumbed, and marked. 
There was no prize offered—just a mental stimulus 
to make some students realize that Italian was being 
taught at Miami University, and that Italy had 
something to offer.—Giuseprpe ANTONIO Russo in 
Modern Language Journal. 











THE THREE “P’s”’: 


By 
MARION GOODWIN 


ITH A crash the castle falls into ruins. 

No, it’s not a scene from Ivanhoe, it’s 
a scene in a modern classroom. For weeks 
the children have been preparing for life 
by building a medieval castle. A slight 
dispute between two budding architects as 
to whose turn it is to hammer—and in the 
scuffle the castle is ruined beyond repair. 
Dear teacher admonishes the boys in a 
throaty coo. 

“Now, Johnny and Billy, do you think 
you were being good citizens? Suppose we 
all started to fight?” 

Privately both boys think that would be 
great fun, but for the sake of schoolroom 
harmony they agree that they have been 
behaving in a decidedly anti-social and 
uncooperative manner. 

So that’s settled without warping, marring 
or even scratching the enamel of anybody's 
personality. Now it’s up to the teacher to 
think up some new project because prob- 
ably the supervisor will be around to- 
morrow and no project, no praise. She 
doesn’t want to be classed as an unprogres- 
sive old fogey who is still teaching out of 
a hornbook. 

She will find plenty of inspiration in 
other rooms. The Fifth Grade are busy 
making Viking ships. You know that’s what 
= 

Eprror’s Note: We read the first part of 
this article under the impression that the 
author was poking fun at the lunatic fringe 
of progressive education. Then we encoun- 
tered statements that had an essentialist 
ring. What we finally decided was that the 
article should be published, and that each 
reader could draw his own conclusion. Miss 
Goodwin, a former high-school teacher, is 
now a professional writer. 








Paint, Paste, and Putter 


they are because a sign says so. No wonder 
they called the Vikings heroes. It would take 
a hero to sail in a ship like that. 

The Third Grade is doing sculptural 
wonders with soap. How happy they ar 
when they think of those dark ages when 
soap was used for other, less fascinating 
purposes. 

The Sixth Grade is doing an Indian 
project. All scalping is strictly forbidden on 
account of interfering old parents who ob 
ject to such realism, because they don! 
know that “the school is life itself’. There 
is a teepee on the table. Teepee seems tippy. 

Over in the high school, the boys of the 
Caesar class, with the help of admiring 
giggles from the girls, are buiiding a model 
of the fortifications so dear to Caesar's heart. 

Modern History is a little disappointing 
They aren't reviewing the World War by 
turning machine guns on each other. We 
must remember that modern education i 
still hampered by conservative old fogies. 

In English 4, they're making a miniature 
Shakespearean theater. Laughter and mer 
ment fill the room, proving that education 
needn't be gloomy and dull. Not at all 
You never saw happier children in your life 
Yet the English teacher looks worn out and 
tired. One feels instinctively that when she 
gets home she is going to take some aspirin 
and go right to bed. 

Some people might be a little puzzled by 
all this. They say, “Is this education’ 
Doesn't seem much like a school in my day 
and that’s a fact.” Of course it’s education. 
This is 1939—not 1879. Would you wan 
your child to grow up without learning 
how to weave paper mats? What if the 
children of today can’t do simple arithmetic 
Neither can most governments. 
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THE THREE “P’s”: 


Educators today frequently state with 
modest and becoming pride that the day 
of the three R’s has gone forever. They 
have been replaced by the three P’s—Paint- 
ing, Pasting and Puttering. And what has 
replaced the hickory stick? Persuasion and 
proper motivation. 

So today every child, thanks to the bene- 
fits of a universal and compulsory education, 
grows up able to color pictures and cut 
paper dolls with consummate skill. True, he 
may cherish the naive belief that eight times 
six is fifty-three and that Asia is just north 
of the United States. He may believe that 
Shakespeare is in Hollywood writing sce- 
narios and find himself hopelessly lost in 
the mysteries of alphabetical order. 

Educational Psychology is the idol of 
modern education and its prophet is the 
educational psychologist. Give one of these 
learned gentlemen enough white rabbits, 
guinea pigs, charts and graphs, and after a 
period of profound study he will publish 
an article proving definitely and incon- 
trovertibly that children like candy. At the 
slightest opposition from a layman he will 
unloose a barrage of technical terms and 
fifty-cent words which leaves his opponent 
breathless and beaten. He has discovered 
and published with much trumpeting the 
amazing and hitherto undreamed-of fact 
that some children have higher intelligence 
quotients than others. Old-fashioned people 
used to express the same idea when they 
said that some children were smarter than 
others. 

The psychologist is in his glory at teach- 
ers’ conventions. He tells his spell-bound 
teacher audience (they'd better look spell- 
bound if they want to keep their jobs) that 
they must always keep a child succeeding. 
“There is no such thing as pupil failure, 
only teacher failure.” If a child should come 
to feel that he is not perfect in all things 
it will give him an inferiority complex, an 
affliction much more to be dreaded than 
the Black Plague. 

So Mike Moron must be shoved along 


PAINT, PASTE, AND PUTTER 
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year after year in order to keep him with 
children of his own age and prevent his 
social maladjustment. Then he is thrust out 
into a world which asks for results before 
it gives rewards. Perhaps it might have 
been better for Mike if he had learned his 
limitations sooner. 

A child’s creative efforts must never be 
discouraged or criticised. Pointing out to a 
child that his painting resembles nothing on 
earth might stifle an infant Whistler. Tell- 
ing a budding poet that “moon” and “June” 
have been rhymed before might nip him 
in the bud. Creative writing seldom creates 
anything except inky fingers and a dislike 
for the stern realities of grammar and spell- 
ing. 

The old-fashioned teacher was judged by 
her discipline. The modern teacher is 
judged by her lack of it. The more noise 
and confusion coming from a classroom, 
the better the teacher. It shows that the 
children are not being repressed or having 
their dispositions warped by any old- 
fashioned brutal discipline. What forty un- 
restrained children can do to a teacher's 
disposition seems to concern no one. “Over 
the hills to the insane asylum.” 

“If your pupils decide they can study 
better sitting on the floor, let them sit on 
the floor. Be young. Get down on the floor 
with them,” was the advice given to one 
group of teachers. 

If school is to be one continuous vaude- 
ville show, by all means let us train teachers 
as professional entertainers. How happy the 
little darlings would be to have a teacher 
who could turn cartwheels all the way 
around the room. 

Any teacher who orders a child to do any- 
thing is a poor teacher. She should so arouse 
his interest that he longs to do whatever 
she wishes him to do. The problem of mak- 
ing fractions as exciting as a movie is 
obvious. If a child is ever compelled to do 
anything against his will it gives him a com- 
plex or a phobia or something of the sort. 

“I have a boy in my class who is just 
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plain bad! What can I do about him?” asked 
a teacher of one famous educator. 

“If you have a bad boy, it’s all your fault,” 
was the accusing answer. “You haven't ap- 
proached him the right way. You should 
search for the hidden gold in the boy. Bring 
out his assets, not his liabilities.” 

The teacher stole silently away to hide 
her face in shame. It was all her fault, what- 
ever her pupils did. How comforting to all 
of us to think how good we might have 
been if only our teachers had known how 
to treat us. Logically we should punish the 
teachers of criminals instead of the 
criminals. 

Children are being educated more and 
more in the use of their hands rather than 
their brains. The promising lad is the one 
who makes the best furniture out of cigar 
boxes. Girls prepare for life in a one-room 
apartment by learning how to spin and 
weave. Even kindergarteners are taught that 
a monkey wrench has nothing to do with a 
monkey. Most of them can build a bird 
house. (Bird houses are quite a mania with 
educators who do not seem to realize that 
for countless centuries the birds have been 
smart enough to make their own homes.) 

We do not neglect nature. At a very 
tender age the kiddies are told about the 





The CLEARING HousE 


birdies and the bees, and why you should 
never, never pull Rover dog’s tail—aside 
from the prosaic reason that Rover dog 
might bite. Country children are informed 
by serious-minded city teachers that the cow 
—“he” is a very noble animal. One city 
teacher even decorated her classroom with 
poison ivy—but that is a sad story and | 
have no itch to write it. 

We have Nature hikes where we trip gaily 
through the woods, absorbing vast quaniti- 
ties of misinformation and spying on the 
lives of our little feathered friends. Every. 
body gets sunburned and Mary eats a toad. 
stool and Johnny falls in the creek and al. 
together “we has the mostest fun”. Every 
child carries home a big armful of wilting 
vegetation and dumps it on Mamma’ 
kitchen table. Mamma, who is no great 
nature lover, dumps it in the garbage can. 

It is a long way in educational theory 
from Walter Scott, “backward in his Greek 
at the age of eight” to Johnny Smith, back. 
ward in his paper cutting at the same age. 
Lincoln, struggling with his sums alone, did 
not have the same advantages as little Billy 
who learns arithmetic in the play store. 
Yet he managed to learn. Modern education 
cultivates practically every virtue except the 
old-fashioned one of common sense. 


How to Inherit the Earth 
By EFFA E. PRESTON 


Being sweet and unassuming 
Helps to make your life sublime, 

But the rude and raucous wrangler 
Gets the raises, every time. 


If you ever hear it tooted 
You must blow your horn yourself; 
Spend your days in being modest 
And you're left upon the shelf. 


Any hen who knows her onions 
Tells about the egg she’s laid. 

You must advertise your mousetraps 
If you want the Rolls-Royce trade. 


In the field of Education 
Work and worth are not enough; 
Teachers, if you crave advancement, 
Better learn to strut your stuff. 
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EXCHANGE 


of CLASSES 


In these “turnabout” units, the girls studied 
farming, the boys worked at household matters 


By THE JOURNALISM CLASS 


HAT’S SAUCE for the goose is sauce for 
Withe gander,” according to 39 Fort 
Morgan High School boys and girls who 
have just “swapped” classes for one month. 

The girls have studied agriculture under 
the direction of Mr. Leonard Henderson, 
and the boys have studied home economics 
under the direction of Miss Joanna Chap- 
man. The exchange was made in order to 
prepare the boys and girls for a happy 
home life by teaching each sex an apprecia- 
tion of the other’s duties, to create a basis 
for mutual cooperation, and to develop 
some practical skills which they need now 
and in later life. 

Miss Chapman based her teaching unit 
upon a firm belief that men must accept 
at least part of the responsibilities of the 
home. The main topics in the course which 
she outlined for the boys were Meal Plan- 
ning, Use of Food, Marketing, Storage of 
Food, Food Preparation, Setting the Table, 
Organization of Work, What to Wear, and 
Sex Education. The last topic was added 
at the boys’ own request. 

A good deal of actual cooking and food 
preparation was carried on by the boys, 


—_—#- 


Eviror’s Note: Most of the pupils in the 
Fort Morgan, Colorado, High School will 
some day marry and live on farms. It was 
the purpose of the exchange of classes dis- 
cussed here to give each sex an appreciation 
of the future work of the other sex. This 
article was prepared for THe CLEARING 
House by the journalism class of the school, 
under the direction of Miss Ellen Roemer. 


and they were very proud of their cakes and 
pies. They planned and served one entire 
meal to which they invited several guests. 
The dining room was fitted up as a reading 
room for the boys alone. Here, secure in 
their privacy, the boys studied other home- 
making topics. 

Since Fort Morgan is essentially a farm- 
ing community, Mr. Henderson planned 
his course for future farm wives. However, 
he included many topics valuable to any 
housewife. The girls started their work with 
a study of poultry, care of fowls, eggs, and 
egg candling. A unit on the cuts of meat 
and judging the quality of meat was also 
included. Other important units covered 
the care and sanitation of milk equipment 
and care of trees and shrubs. The most 
popular unit was work in the farm shop, 
where the girls made plywood photograph 
albums, toys, knick-knack shelves, and 
cookie cutters. They also learned to solder 
and do other repair work. Mr. Henderson's 
purpose, as he stated it, was to develop well- 
rounded and practical skills. 

Both groups were very enthusiastic about 
the work, and their enthusiasm increased 
as the courses progressed. Throughout the 
school pupils who were not included in the 
courses expressed great interest in the ex- 
periment. One boy dropped into the home 
economics group in his spare time just to 
see what was going on. Interest brought 
him back, and he was quickly absorbed 
into the group. Both the teachers and the 
school principal, Mr. A. A. Brown, declare 
the experiment a success, although Mr. 
Henderson believes a longer course would 


be desirable. 
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MIKE VENNER 


and the PRINCIPAL 


By 
EUGENE YOUNGERT 


I 


F AN AFTERNOON late in August, Mr. 
Marshall, principal of Weller Senior 

High School, is reading the transfer report 

of the principal of Seymour Junior High 

School. 

Mr. Marshall (reading): “Believe Marjorie 
will justify our predictions. . . . With 
Michael Venner we have simply failed. 
We must have a chat about him. Sixteen 
years old, large for his age, he has co- 
operated in no school activities, is surly, 
defies authority, and has done mediocre 
classroom work, although his teachers be- 
lieve he knows more than he will show. 
I.Q. in intelligence tests has varied from 
108 to 134! . . . Karl Wilson is quiet and 
unassuming, but—” 


II 


During the several weeks that have 
passed, Michael has been sent to the office 
more than once, but relations between him 
and the principal have remained pleasant. 
One day, Mr. Marshall meets the boy in 
the hall (apparently casually) and stops to 








Eprtor’s Note: “The names in this man- 
uscript are fictitious—but the events are 
not,” reports Professor Youngert, who is a 
member of the faculty of the University of 
Vermont. “This guidance story,” writes Pro- 
fessor Elbert K. Fretwell, who obtained the 
manuscript for us, “emphasizes a specific 
point which is so often neglected. I think 
the material is drawn from the author's ex- 
perience as principal of an Illinois high 
school.” 


talk with him for a moment. As the con. 

versation is closing— 

Mr. Marshall: By the way, Mike, I have two 
tickets for the Army-Navy game in Chi- 
cago a week from Saturday, and it looks 
as though I'll have to go alone. Do you 
think your folks would let you go with 
me? 

Mike: Would they! Do you mean it? Gee, 
I never saw a big game in my life. 

Mr. Marshall: Not so fast, boy. It’s a long 
trip, and we wouldn't get back until 
pretty late. You see, I'd be responsible 
for you. I'll tell you what. See me after 
school and I'll give you a note to your 
folks asking them to let you go with me. 
If they sign it, we'll call it a date. 


Ill 


Mr. Marshall and Mike are returning 
from the game. 

Mike: Who'da thought it would end 21 to 
21? I wish I could play in a game like 
that some time. 

Mr. Marshall: Why weren't you out for 
football this fall, Mike? You're big and 
strong, and you've got brains— 

Mike: Me? Brains? Did you ever see my re- 
port card? Besides, no coach would ever 
run me like Saunders does the fellows on 
the team. He thinks he owns them. 

Mr. Marshall: How do you like this car 
we're riding in? 

Mike: Swell, and she rides nice, too. 

Mr. Marshall: More than sixty horses in 
that engine. Did you ever think of all I 
have to do to keep it running just right? 
Plenty of oil, so that wear won't kill com- 
pression, regular lubrication, generator 
in shape, water in the battery, corrosion 
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off the terminals, timer adjusted, spark 
plugs firing clean and strong—kind of 
like a team, isn’t it?—and I'm coach, 
and if I run it right, it'll get us home by 
one o'clock. . . . Saunders is a real man. 
Says he wishes you'd report for basket- 
ball. He thinks you’d make a good center. 
He likes you, Mike—and the funny thing 
is that you sort of like him, too. 


IV 


Early in February, Homeroom Teacher 

Karns is conferring with Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Karns: Another thing. Whatever got 
under Mike Venner’s skin? No, he’s no 
angel yet, but he doesn’t have that chip 
on his shoulder all the time. He got C in 
all but geometry, and Saunders marked 
him B in that. You know, Bill Lennart’s 
lucky he is graduating this year, because 
Mike would take center away from him 
next year. ... You never know when nor 
why these kids will settle down. That’s 
why they’re so interesting, I guess. 

Mr. Marshall: Karns, do you think some- 
times they settle down when we forget 
for a moment that we're running schools, 
stop seeing them as cases, walk down the 
road with them a bit? By the way, have 
you noticed the old gentleman Venner 
at our games? From the way he looks at 
Mike, I suspect better conditions at home 
are helping the boy—and I think he prob- 
ably has a pretty good homeroom teacher. 

Vv 
Toward the close of the school year, Mike 
asks to see Mr. Marshall in his office. 

Mike: Say, Mr. Marshall, up in English we 
just read an article that said the same star 
isn't always the North Star, and no one 
would believe it. Not even Miss Jackson. 
So I told her about how you told me 
about some stars that night we came 
home from Chicago, and could I ask you 
to tell us about this North Star business. 
Will you? 

Mr. Marshall: Of course I will, if you will 


have a top and a spinning cord there for 
me. Will you do that? All right, tell Miss 
Jackson that I'll be there at the begin- 
ning of the period tomorrow. 


VI 


True to his promise, Mr. Marshall is the 
guest of Miss Jackson's class. 

Mr. Marshall: Now watch that top care- 
fully, and tell me what happens. Espe- 
cially, tell me where the top of it is point- 
ing. 

Students (ad libitum): Imagine Old Man 
Marshall spinning a top—Yeah, and he 
sure did spin it—Pointing straight up at 
the ceiling, I'd say—Look, it’s beginning 
to wobble—It’s slowing down— 

Mr. Marshall: Yes, but where's the center 
of its top pointing? 

A Student: In whatever direction the top 
is wobbling. It sort of makes a circle on 
the ceiling. 

Mr. Marshall: Right! And that’s what the 
earth is doing, spinning like a top—once 
around in twenty-four hours—and wob- 
bling just a little, as the top did. Only, it 
seems a slow wobble, for it takes about 
25,000 years to complete one. Look here 
on the board and I'll draw it for you.— 
Now, at some time in the wobble, every 
star on or near that circle will be North 
Star—at least, the most prominent one in 
each part of the sky will. . . . 


Vi 
On a clear night some weeks later, Mike 
is talking with Mr. Marshall in the garden 
at the latter’s home. 

Mike: Sure, that’s the North Star. Polaris, 
you called it. But it gets me how that 
Vega star can be North Star some day. 
Show me that North Star circle, will you? 

Mr. Marshall: Well, you see Polaris and you 
see Vega. Now, that string of stars up 
there—see?—is called Draco. Think you 
see them? That's right; and that star— 
there—in Draco, is Thuban. It was 
North Star, oh, about 5000 years ago.— 
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Yes, yes, yes, when we go into the house 
I'll show you the center of that circle on 
a star map, and then with Polaris and 
Vega and Thuban, we can construct the 
North Star circle, can’t we? . . . But here's 
why I asked you over tonight. I want you 
to do something for me. See that white 
star over there in the west? Its name is 
Spica. We'll put it here on this graph 
paper. Then, that red one up to the left— 
see it?—that’s Mars, and that blue one 
way up there—yes, the bright one—is 
Jupiter. We'll put all three of them on 
the paper. I’m going away for a couple 
of months, and I want a chart kept of 
the positions of those stars. Will you do 
that for me?—Yes, that’s exactly what I 
mean; where they are, how far apart, and 
all that. 


Vul 


A year has passed since Mr. Marshall read 
that transfer report of the principal of Sey- 
mour Junior High School. It is again late 
in August, and Mike is making his report 
at the Marshall home. 

Mike: ... And then this red one began pull- 
ing away from the white one, back to- 
ward the blue one. More and more it did, 
until at last it sailed right on past the 
blue one.—Look, here's the chart. That's 
just as it happened. Then I looked 
around at some of the other stars, but 
I didn’t see any of them move that way. 
But why did the red one? 

Mr. Marshall: Boy, you've made a great 
discovery, and you've made it for your- 
self. Men wondered, just as you did, 
about those stars that moved around. 
What they found was that the roving 
ones are closer to us than the others are, 


Yes, I'll tell you about nebulae, too, but 
some other time. 


IX 


One day in March of the next year, Mike 


accosts Mr. Marshall in a hall of the school, 
Mike: I read in that book last night how 


people used to be afraid of a star called 
Algol. They called it the Blinking Demon 
because it winks every few days. That's a 
fairy story, isn’t it? 


Mr. Marshall: No, not exactly a fairy story. 


Algol does wink, but we're not afraid of 
it any more. We know that it’s two stars 
going around each other, and that every 
so often the one cuts down the light that 
reaches us from the other. See?—like this. 
Notice how my fists go around each 
other, and that when each gets into the 
right position, it hides the other. See? 
That's all there is to the Blinking Demon. 
We cali such stars Doubles. 


Mike: You know, when you learn those 


things, you sure laugh at superstition, 
don’t you? And how it makes you want 
to know more... . 


Mr. Marshall: If it is clear tonight, I wish 


you would look for a brilliant blue star 
almost on the south meridian at nine 
o'clock. It’s part of a wonderful Double. 
Sirius is its name. Its double is small and 
doesn’t dim Sirius’s light enough to no- 
tice. But listen, that little double is in- 
teresting because it is made of almost the 
heaviest stuff we know anything about. 
You couldn't lift a little piece you could 
fit into the palm of your hand. 


Mike: How do you know that? 


X 


It is a bright summer afternoon upon 


and that they follow a regular pattern. which Mike, now ready for his senior year, 
Finally they saw that they were going finds Mr. Marshall trimming the lawn at 
around the same sun that we were going his home. 

around, and the first thing you knew, Mike: It says here in this magazine that 
they had the solar system figured out.— there are a lot of sun spots now, and 
Let’s go into my study now, and I'll show maybe they can be used to predict weath- 
you about some of the things in the sky. er. It says a Catholic priest has been 
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doing it for a long time. What ts a sun 
spot? 

Mr. Marshall: Well, we'd better find one. 
Wait a minute and I'll set up the tel- 
escope. . . . Now we put in this special 
lens so that we can cut down the light. 
Otherwise we'd be blinded for a while. 
M’m’m’m—yes—there’s a big one. See it? 
See why they call it a spot? You think 
it's a good name, do you? Oh, the best 
way to describe it is to say that it is a 
storm on the sun, and.... 


XI 


It is almost impossible to believe that 
graduation days are behind him when, in 
September, a year later, Mike is seen call- 
ing upon Mr. Marshall at the school. 

Mike: I came to say goodbye, Mr. Marshall. 
I'm leaving for the university in the 
morning. 

Mr. Marshall: Good boy, Mike! What will 
you do down there? 

Mike: I was down there about two weeks 
ago, before you got back. Dean Smithies 
wanted me to go into Business Adminis- 
tration eventually. He’s going to give me 
exams for college credit in Trig and Col- 
lege Algebra. Business Administration is 
what I had in mind anyhow, and I liked 
him, so I signed up for the course that 
he outlined. 

Mr. Marshall: That night we drove home 
from Chicago, Mike, I had a hunch you 
would unlock this door. Remember now, 
write me at least once and let me know 
how you get along. The best of every- 
thing to you. Goodbye. 


XII 


Late that night—very late—Mr. Marshall 
sits upon his front porch, musing. 
Mr. Marshall: .. . Almost feel as though he 
were my own boy... . In a way, maybe 


he is. . . . After all, there’s a lot of me 
gone into him. . . . Well, I'd better be 
getting off to bed, or I'll be growing sen- 
timental. 
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Of course, it is true that institutionalized 
guidance must exist, and that for it we must 
have organization. We must know that nec- 
essary things are being done, and we must 
have machinery to assure ourselves that 
they will be done. But the institution, the 
organization, and the machinery are not 
the end, and must not be allowed to be- 
come dominant. Helping boys and girls 
achieve worthy goals—that is the end, and 
that is a spiritual, rather than a mechanistic 
process. It grows from personal bonds. 
Nevertheless, machinery is valuable as an 
aid to the achievement of goals. 

At the same time that the principal is 
concerned with the quality of the institu- 
tional guidance program, he would do well 
to have some students to whom he gives 
personal attention, in order that through 
service to them he may enrich his vision of 
the larger work that he is doing and gain 
faith to carry him over the many disap- 
pointments with which he will meet. The 
principal will the more likely be a crusader 
for the well-being of all boys and girls who 
is himself responsible for some of the 
growth of individual children. 

Were you to speak with Mr. Marshall, he 
would say that in experiences such as that 
herein related, he is a learner as surely as 
are the pupils; and gratefully he would tell 
you how he saw the interest of the teachers 
mount as the principal was seen participat- 
ing in guidance activities. 

But, were you to ask Mr. Marshall to give 
you a blueprint of what he is personally 
doing for boys, he would probably reply 
about like this: 

Mr. Marshall: Well, really, you know, you 
can diagram machinery, but this thing 
we are talking about cannot be dia- 
grammed. Rather, it grows, as does a 
tree, according to a pattern that is in- 
herent in the seed, but that unfolds itself 
only as its life process develops. And any- 
how, why does everything have to be 
made into a blueprint? 





We Want FOOTBALL 
Junor High School 


in the 


By 
A. R. COHEN 


DUCATORS THE length and breadth of the 
United States, most of them the phil- 
osophical variety, present a united front in 
their conclusions that football should be 
confined to the senior high school. Or, look- 
ing at this premise in reverse, football 
should not be permitted in the junior high 
school. What about the coach who isn't 
quite so philosophical, but perhaps a shade 
more practical in understanding the exist- 
ing conditions of today and the needs of to- 
morrow? We have found a few who dare 
to unlock the shell, albeit timidly rather 
than defiantly, and say, “We want football 
in the junior high school.” 

With that introductory paragraph di- 
gested, the swivel-chair corps begins to tear 
us apart ethically, morally, and statistically. 

———- #—_ - 

Eprror’s Note: Mr. Cohen appears here 
as a spokesman for an oppressed minority— 
the senior-high-school football coaches who 
would like to have organized, well coached 
football in the junior high schools. “Col- 
lege and professional football are Big Busi- 
ness,” he points out, “and literally demands 
that its proving grounds provide adequate 
training.” That puts pressure on the high- 
school coach. How can he deliver the re- 
quired product to the higher-ups if the 
junior high schools graduate only raw ma- 
terial, lacking in football fundamentals and 
experience? Anyway, the editor who writes 
this note is agin’ the proposal in this article, 
and would like to raise the following ques- 
tion: Should football be eliminated from 
the senior high school? Mr. Cohen teaches 
in the Englewood, New Jersey, Junior High 
School. 


Yes, we are well acquainted with every- 
thing that has been said and written against 
our case. It cannot be avoided. But, may 
we have the privilege of a minority to 
come to bat before the strike-out is recorded 
against us? 

Football has changed considerably since 
“the good old days”, and undoubtedly will 
continue to change. Equipment has been 
designed to remove most of the hazards 
which confronted players and coaches fif- 
teen years ago. A doctor is now as essential 
a part of a team as anyone could expect him 
to be. Most high schools have him at every 
game, and he is available on call if a serious 
injury occurs during practice drills. 

High-school athletic fields have come a 
long way since the days of cow pastures and 
deserted rock quarries as scenes of turbulent 
contests. In short, the evolutionary process 
has been for the physical advantage of the 
boy who participates. 

Methods have undergone a revolutionary 
change, mainly because football on college 
and professional levels has become “Big 
Business” and literally demands that its 
proving grounds provide adequate training. 
Let’s not fool ourselves on this point. 

High-school football attracts more specta- 
tors than it ever did. Their admissions pay 
for the rest of the athletic program. This 
certainly helped pave the way for the highly 
trained coach of today. He is the specialist 
of the minor league. With him comes the 
latest in training methods, highly concen- 
trated power and deception in attack, and 
shifting types of 5-, 6-, and 7-man lines to 
meet any occasion. Yes, indeed, the mouse- 
trap has ceased being a household utensil, 
and has become a devastating weapon to 
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befuddle the enemy while thousands howl 
in glee. 

With this meager view of the back- 
ground, let us analyze the individual player. 
Brawn is no longer the prime requirement, 
although it certainly helps. Instead, the av- 
erage player is guided through a familiar 
pattern which is being more widely used 
with each succeeding season. 

As a sophomore, or tenth-year student, 
the boy usually becomes a member of the 
jayvees, scrubs, second team, or whatever 
it is called. Objectives? There are two. 

Never having had any football back- 
ground, the boy must absorb every detail 
of fundamentals—tackling, blocking, pass- 
ing, kicking. Each of these functions may in 
turn be broken into various parts. The boy 
learns defense. Here again the ramifications 
are so broad that pages could be written on 
the variety of situations with which a young 
player might come in contact. Now that the 
entrée is swallowed (it takes years to digest), 
we shall bring on the main course—the 
plays, the attack, the offense, the scoring 
punch. 

A coach once confessed that he had a 
mere 250 plays, enough—he thought—to 
rout his opponents in utter confusion. He 
forgot to add that it accomplished the same 
purpose with his own team. This is the 
complete assignment that faces a soph- 
omore, a boy whose only previous contact 
with football has been on an empty lot or 
park where equipment and observance of 
the rules are conspicuous by their absence. 

The second objective: A_ high-school 
coach finds sophomore material the best 
conditioner for the sharpening of the var- 
sity’s attack. Did you ever see one of those 
scrimmage sessions? Legal mayhem is a fit- 
ting description of it. But that is what has 
been approved by the philosophers as ac- 
ceptable, and therefore must be practiced. 
They still cannot see that it pits age, 
weight, experience, and destructive power 
against adolescent, inexperienced, and dis- 
organized youth. 
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What else can you expect when a soph- 
omore is jammed into the front-line 
trenches after a preparatory period which 
usually covers less than 25 days, from Labor 
Day to the end of September? Of course, 
there still remain two more months of the 
campaign, but that doesn't solve the prob- 
lem either. The varsity invariably improves 
more rapidly than the rookies. 

Football was once a three months’ sport. 
The last campaign extended from August 
to January. With growth so obvious, greater 
demands will fall upon the hapless shoul- 
ders of coaches all down the line to the 
smallest high schools. What then is the solu- 
tion? 

Our minority is convinced that junior- 
high-school boys should have football—or- 
ganized, supervised, and well coached 
football with emphasis on training in the 
fundamentals. Where an average 15-year- 
old sophomore must compete with matur- 
ing young men up to 20 years of age, a 
junior-high boy would be confined to com- 
petitors of his own age and ability. 

Strain on the heart? Danger to brittle 
adolescent bones? Fiddlesticks! There is a 
little private school in Englewood which 
has sponsored football for ninth-grade boys 
for many years; in fact, competes with four 
or five other schools of like calibre. Their 
coach stated emphatically to the writer: 
“We have never had a serious injury in 
this group, and, what's more, no one ever 
charged us with affecting a boy's health in 
a detrimental way.” 

This is beginner's football, a long dis- 
tance from the varsity of future years, but 
as necessary a background as minor league 
baseball is to “big league” baseball. 

Youngsters are going to play football 
whether you like it or not; so why not teach 
them the correct way to play what they en- 
joy most? During a practice session for our 
varsity squad on last Election Day morning, 
we counted forty-six boys, of junior-high 
age and down, actively engaged in two tor- 
rid games. We never found out what the 
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two extras were there for. Only six of the 
forty-six wore anything that resembled foot- 
ball equipment. 

The expense factor is the only point of 
attack for the opposition, but it is not as 
vulnerable as they might be inclined to 
think. A little investigation disclosed that 
our junior high school could purchase 
junior model shoulder pads for $1.70, pants 
for $1.45, jerseys for $1. The boys would 
use canvas sneakers which they all own, 
and the varsity squad would obligingly let 
us borrow helmets when the occasion de- 
manded it. Cost per boy then would be 


$4.15. Outfitting two complete teams would 
be exactly $91.30. If there is not enough 
money left to buy the football, the writer 
will supply one—slightly used but good 
enough to teach the boys a lot of funda- 
mentals. 

If you believe in democratic principles, 
just put the question to a vote in any junior 
high school. The results may surprise you. 
If you believe in making honest adjust- 
ments in phases of your school program 
which have become obsolete with the years, 
your athletic program will welcome football 
in the junior high school. 


Recently They Said: 


Jobs For Sale 


Periodically there are rumors of extra-legal 
financial arrangements in connection with New 
Jersey teaching positions. . . . Recently, however, 
there has come to our attention convincing evi- 
dence of at least one case of this—a teachers col- 
lege graduate was asked for a thousand dollars 
to insure an appointment in a specific community. 
Unfortunately the evidence was not complete 
enough to satisfy a court of the guilt of a particu- 
lar individual. . . . Placing someone who tries it 
behind the bars would be most salutary. Any 
teacher who knows of such an attempt or has 
opportunity to aid in the gathering of evidence 
which might satisfy a court is urged to contact the 
Association at once. The Association could perform 
few greater services than making an example of 
some such misguided super-salesman.—Editorial in 
New Jersey Educational Review. 


Whose Controversial Issues? 


At a recent gathering where there were present 
two teachers from England, several American teach- 
ers, and a few recent college graduates, the con- 
versation turned on the debts of the last war, the 
threat of the coming war, and the domestic situa- 
tion both in England and in the United States. 
To the amazement of all and particularly of the 
recent college graduates, one of the American 
teachers who was from the Middle West stated 
that in his part of the world no one was in- 
terested in the topics under discussion, and im- 
plied further that such discussions were part of 
the radicalism of the East. In the light of the 


recent agitation to bring controversial issues openly 
and frankly into the schools this observation was 
interesting. It raises the question: “Whose con- 
troversial issues?” The question reminds me of the 
story of a well known teacher in a well known 
school who sought to conduct his class on demo- 
cratic principles and to discuss such issues as the 
pupils themselves suggested. He entered his class 
of twelve-year-olds one morning and said, “Well, 
girls, what shall we discuss this morning?” The 
girls decided that they wished to discuss crime 
and divorce. It took the teacher the greater part of 
the period to convince his girls that the contro- 
versial issues which they really wished to discuss 
were immigration and Ellis Island!—I. L. KAnpeL 
in The Educational Forum. 


Tell the Faculty 


It is quite obvious that there is no person con- 
nected with a school system who has the oppor- 
tunity of being so fair or unfair to the classroom 
teacher as the superintendent of schools. . . . I 
believe it is a wise policy and “good politics” not 
only to have the correct information available to all 
teachers but to see to it that they get the informa- 
tion. They should know how the budget is pre- 
pared and the amount of money appropriated in 
each item of the budget. Why would it not be 
of interest to teachers to know why certain items 
in the budget have been materially increased while 
others are decreased? They are interested in, and 
should know the amount of Homestead Exemption, 
Primary Aid, and Secondary Aid funds the school 
will receive (if the superintendent happens to 
know this).—J. L. Russert in Oklahoma Teacher. 











The English Class “Writes a Book’? on 
THE COMMUNITY 


y 
JAMES IRWIN WALLACE 


HEN THE January issue of The Ban- 
Waa, the pupil publication of the 
High School of Charleston, carried the 
headline: “One Hundred Twenty Pupils 
Write Themes on Charleston Topics”, 
something was really happening. A regular 
classroom activity had become news. And 
the space given to the story was all the 
more remarkable when we consider that 
January is the height of the basketball sea- 
son and that the High School of Charleston 
is a school for boys. 

That a mere academic activity could at- 
tract editorial attention at such a time 
speaks volumes for that activity. Why had 
mere theme-writing become a headliner? 
Pupils in English classes are strangely ad- 
dicted to theme-writing. It is something 
that goes on just like eating and drinking 
in real life. So clearly this theme-writing 
must have heen different from the usual 
variety. 

A look at the pupils in the classroom 
might have revealed a somewhat different 
scene from that in English classrooms sev- 
eral years ago. Instead of the bolt upright 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Instead of allowing the 
pupils in several English classes to turn in 
many short compositions on miscellaneous 
subjects, the author offered them the oppor- 
tunity of engaging in a major project—2,000- 
word “chapters” on specialized phases of the 
community’s past and present. While some 
of the papers dwelt upon the charm of the 
old Southern city, others contained sharply 
critical evaluations of certain conditions. 
Mr. Wallace teaches English in the Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, High School. 


position conventional at that time for the 
praiseworthy occupation of parsing, one 
might have seen the more or less relaxed 
positions of real thought, for class periods 
were given over to writing and rewriting. 
The pupils were striving to reduce the per 
cent of words repeated to less than thirty, 
the news article stated. The instructor was 
really serious about that, he said. 

However, a look at the scene and the fact 
that the instructor conferred for hours at 
a time with individual pupils are not 
enough to account for the unusual interest. 
Something entirely different in the way of 
theme-writing was afoot. 

True enough, the pupils of English 
might have been writing short themes on 
such vital subjects as My Summer Vacation, 
An Embarrassing Moment, or My Favorite 
Hobby, if their work had been entirely for 
practice and the purpose of their instructor 
to grub from their papers the more com- 
mon errors of writing tyros. But they had 
passed through that lowly stage and were 
ready for something more gripping and 
profitable. They had demonstrated by 
means of a comprehensive test in English 
that they were the best in the state at that 
particular time. 

So they had set about the task of writing 
a book, an illustrated book about their com- 
munity, Charleston, South Carolina. 

Each pupil was to contribute a chapter 
of this book, or a part of a chapter. If they 
desired, two or more of the class might col- 
laborate to write a chapter. They were to 
make sure that the areas covered by each 
writer did not overlap or had not already 
been completely exhausted in print. 

The teacher warned them of the cham- 
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ber-of-commerce psychology. Like Antony 
in Julius Caesar, they did not come to 
praise. On the other hand, they were not 
to make the world a much wickeder place 
than it is. Besides, if it is wrong to speak 
evil of the dead, it is dangerous to speak 
evil of the living. It was their purpose first 
to find out the facts and then to appraise, 
to assay, to analyze, to evaluate those facts 
in terms of the truth about other com- 
munities. 

How were they to determine the facts? 
By consulting authoritative sources and by 
the use of their five senses. Authoritative 
sources are of two kinds: written and walk- 
ing. A written source is authoritative if 
the author is in a position to know the 
truth and if he has no interest in distorting 
the truth. That definition was bolstered 
with concrete examples. As for living 
sources, they are best consulted by two pu- 
pils rather than one. The best method for 
this research, however, would be to rely 
upon what they saw, felt, heard, tasted, 
smelled: the most primary of primary re- 
search. 

And how were they to evaluate the facts? 
They had already acquired, through their 
work in other school fields, many standards 
of criticism. They had studied government 
and were in a position to evaluate the gov- 
ernment of their community. They had 
studied science and health, and were in a 
position to evaluate the measures that their 
community took to safeguard its health. 
Many of them had lived in other cities, or 
knew people who had. Perhaps a trip to 
some other community, whether large or 
small, might dramatize for them points 
of difference. And of course, they could 
read about other communities and base 
their comparisons upon what they read. 

After all this preparation the instructor 
could have neatly classified the life of the 
community under many different heads: 
government, area, health, etc. If he had, 
what his proteges did might never have 
made the school paper. But he didn’t. After 
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a considerable period of threshing about, 
the pupils hit upon original subjects and 
started to work. But the subjects they hit 
upon often could not be neatly pigeon. 
holed. Which might be an indictment of 
the pupils or of pigeonholing in general. 

One pupil selected the subject of garbage 
disposal. Something of a laugh went up at 
that, until the subject was enthusiastically 
hailed by the instructor as one totally un- 
explored in print. Another hit upon the 
moss industry of the region: the collecting 
and processing of the Spanish moss which 
drapes the trees of the Low Country, and 
which is used for upholstering. Here was a 
fellow who was determined to write about 
the naval reserves, of which he was a mem- 
ber. And here was another whose grand. 
father ran an antique shop, and a fellow in- 
terested in birds, and a printer’s devil set 
upon describing the workings of his press, 
and a part-time post-office clerk. The in- 
structor had to abandon either consistency 
or student initiative. He chose to retain the 
latter. 

The pupils had a fine time. They visited 
the jail, the police court, the garbage in- 
cinerator, the water front, the city hall, air- 
ports and landing fields, abandoned rice 
plantations, housing projects. They com- 
pared experiences, discussed, contradicted, 
argued. 

One fellow bribed a hotel chambermaid 
for access to a forbidden roof in order to 
get a bird’s-eye view of the city. Another 
was put to flight by an irate junk dealer 
who objected to being candid-cameraed. 
Several combined funds for a long jaunt by 
car to an abandoned rice plantation. And 
one even made a trip by plane to various 
nearby towns to inspect airplane landing 
fields. Singly, in pairs, and in groups, they 
explored their community and its surround- 
ings as they might never have, lacking a 
book to write. 

They used all the educational facilities 
they could find. Teachers in other depart- 
ments became consultants, the school libra- 
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rian suggested material, the public library 
prepared bibliographies, the municipal mu- 
seum bared its prized exhibits, the city 
government bureaus offered literature and 
services. And since this particular city has 
been the subject of much investigation, 
often the young writers were able to con- 
sult not only the books and pamphlets but 
the authors of them. With one hundred and 
twenty information-hungry youngsters on 
the streets, the city had to offer all its re- 
sources. 

The English class did reams of work that 
they ordinarily would have dismissed with 
a yawn. It was an adventure. One fellow 
climbed the stack of the incinerator to get 
a shot of its imposing height. Another went 
to the labor of developing a blueprint of a 
harbor development. And one executed a 
series of complicated drawings of water- 
purifying machinery, and entered into a 
learned discussion of its chemistry. The 
most skilful photographer of the school be- 
came the most popular individual in it, 
and was finally reduced to the necessity of 
making bookings for his prospective clients, 
most of whom he served gratis. 

Finally the compositions were delivered 
to the instructor, on the day before the 
Christmas holidays, and he carried them 
home in the rumble seat of his car. Then 
began the task of evaluating the evaluation. 

He found that a great many of the pupils 
had undertaken seriously the work of eval- 
uating their community, of comparing it 
with other communities and with the ideals 
of democracy they had built up from many 
sources. Here were several papers that dealt 
with the community's past. One was a mas- 
terpiece. It traced the rise and fall of the 
rice industry of the section with scholarly 
thoroughness and accuracy, and maintained 
from the first word to the last a dignified 
nostalgic mood for the vanished glories of 
the great slave-holding aristocracy of the 
Carolina Low Country. In the city are three 
rice mills—this author would have a true 
understanding of them and of the tech- 


nological unemployment that their disuse 
brought about. 

Here was a paper that told the history of 
the Dock Street Theater, the oldest theater 
in the country. This writer would have an 
understanding of the fact that the old city 
has always been a cultural center, and today 
has more educational institutions than any 
other city of its size in the country. Another 
young author had studied the forts in the 
harbor. He would understand the peculiar 
position that the city occupies in the state— 
almost a state in itself. There were manu- 
scripts about the old churches and the old 
municipal college, and the old monuments 
to Revolutionary and Civil War figures. A 
knowledge of these things is necessary in 
appreciating the temper of a people. 

But if there were papers upon the charm 
of Charleston, others glanced askance at 
some of the findings. The youngster who 
investigated a housing project had poked 
about the town with an independent mind. 
He had some hard truths to say about the 
conditions under which some of the Ne- 
groes lived and had their being. Another, 
after field trips and much reading, pre- 
sented the airport objectively and stressed 
the need for a four-lane highway out to the 
airport. 

This pupil had compared the town’s 
century-old jail with modern penal institu- 
tions. That one had contrasted the munic- 
ipal government with the city manager 
type. And the pupil who had investigated 
junk yards complained about their location 
in the heart of the community. 

Undoubtedly the class emerged with a 
fairly complete and impartial conception 
of their home community. There were 
enough of them, writing upon separate 
topics, to come near to exhausting the com- 
munity life. And all during the course of 
the project they swapped ideas, in the 
schoolroom and out. They had acquired the 
detailed information about their city which 
is the only sound basis for independent 
judgment. 








In measuring accomplishment the in- 
structor considered significant the reactions 
of pupils who were interviewed for the news 
article. One pupil said, “A theme of this 
length offers practice of a kind which will 
be useful in college and later.” Another 
pupil commented, “My theme, although re- 
quiring a huge amount of work outside of 
school, has taught me much more than I 
ever knew about the subject I wrote on, and 
has improved my writing ability.” 

Indeed, most of them had learned a great 
deal about the writer's craft, for the instruc- 
tor had laid down and insisted upon rigor- 
ous standards of technical performance, and 
in the main the pupils were very successful 
in conforming to them. One of the chap- 
ters was printed almost in its entirety as a 
feature article in a local newspaper. The 
chapter written about the organization of 
the naval reserves was admiringly requisi- 
tioned by the commanding officer and sent 
off to headquarters. Another was later sold 
in part to a magazine. Its author had 
chanced upon the subject of local authors, 
and there he had struck such writers as Du- 


Remedial Reading Emphasis 


The widespread belief among teachers that poor 
reading is found exclusively among pupils of low 
mentality obscures the fact that the reading of 
many normal-bright pupils is not commensurate 
with their intelligence level. Too much emphasis 
upon speed of reading and drills designed to 
accelerate it implies that speed is the cause rather 
than the result of inefficient reading. Attention 
should be upon improving comprehension, not 
speed per se. Most monographs on reading deal 
with the elementary school and with mechanical 
and clinical aspects of the reader’s deficiency, but 
the causes of poor reading lie more in the schools 
and teachers than in the pupils. Sometimes re- 
sults on standardized tests are overestimated, the 
teacher failing to recognize the limitations of these 
tests. There is also too little emphasis upon diagno- 
sis of individual difficulties and too much reliance 
on haphazard communal study of special text- 
books.—WILL ScarLeT (remedial program supervisor, 
New York City) at convention of National Council 
of Teachers of English. 
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Bose Heyward, John Bennett, and Herbert 
Ravenel Sass. 

But the fundamental purpose of the in- 
structor was to train in real thinking: to 
impress upon the pupils the necessity of 
separating their emotions from their intel- 
ligences, of making unbiased judgments. If 
they saw something worthy of praise, they 
were to praise it; if they saw something de- 
serving of censure, they were to censure. 

These pupils should be better equipped 
to meet the insinuations of propaganda. 
They should be better equipped to vote for 
improvements and to appraise proposals for 
change in their community life. The fact 
that the old jail has now been abandoned 
and is being remodelled into a housing 
unit, that a four-lane road was constructed 
to the now expanding airport, and that 
public opinion is forcing the screening of 
scrap heaps on the highway have validified 
needs felt by the pupils. And certainly after 
learning why Charleston figured in so many 
wars and is called “the forty-ninth state”, 
they are in a better position to reflect upon 
international relations! 


Rural High-School English 


In teaching literature, we have all discovered 
some pupils whose antipathy is extremely difficult 
to overcome. Yet I am convinced that for every 
student there must be some book which will 
arouse interest, even though the variation in abil- 
ity and attainment in any school is enormous. In 
my own district, woods and farms total 75 per 
cent of the three hundred square miles which com- 
pose the regional district. In such a school it is 
necessary to find for the literature course books 
that will fit the needs of children who get up at 
four o'clock to milk the cows before they come 
to school. . . . For such pupils a novel like As 
the Earth Turns will serve to introduce freshmen 
and sophomores to literature. For other parts of 
the United States than New England, other novels 
can be used for a similar purpose. A bibliography 
of this material, A Guide to the Literature of 
Rural Life, has been compiled by Benson Y. 
Landis and is published by the American Country 
Life Association.—PAuL W. Stopparp at convention 


of National Council of Teachers of English. 
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MUSIC CLUB: ot SLIKER 


An adventure in HONEST appreciation 


CTION IN our music club is based upon 
A two musically dubious precepts. One 
is that children should be taught how to 
use music socially. The other is that every- 
one will try to express himself if he is made 
to feel that an honest effort is as good as 
an intellectual one. 

Musical training does not make the im- 
pulse or emotion that music arouses more 
sincere. A superior musical vocabulary does 
not make an emotion more wholesome. 
They can make the experience of listening 
to music more comprehensive, and the 
listener’s reaction to it clearer, but an honest 
impulse is not determined by the trim- 
mings. Good music may be a soul-filling all 
to some, and a sheltered, protected, un- 
adulterated goddess to others, but the mod- 
ern phonograph and the radio have put it 
on the public menu and children should be 
taught how to handle it. 

It will have to suffer the contamination 
of having immature children deal with it 
amateurishly. We do not waive apprecia- 
tion. It is basic and essential. But apprecia- 
tion need not be stereotyped. It need not be 
accompanied by ever-correct expressions 
and catalogued responses. 

If there is any rule at all in our club, it 
is “Be honest”. This applies to the six un- 
written, unemphasized, undecorated ob- 


— 


Epiror’s Note: “Jt is my honest belief 
that music needs some changes in our high 
schools,” writes the author, who is principal 
of the Greenbelt, Maryland, High School. 
He offers the objectives of his school’s music 
club as a step in the right direction. Mem- 
bers of the club are encouraged to avoid all 
hypocrisy in their appreciation of music, 
and to defend honest dislikes intelligently. 


jectives which are: 

1. To talk about music 

2. To recognize musical selections 

3. To classify and compare music 

4. To be familiar with biographical ma- 
terial 

5. To practice musical etiquette 

6. To defend dislikes 

There is nothing more robotistic and 
trite than the too-attentive music listener 
who says at the conclusion of a rendition 
that it was “beautiful” or “lovely” or “di- 
vine” or “swell”! These stock adjectives are 
used on automobiles and chinchilla coats. 
If music has stirred you, has awakened an 
emotion, has recalled an incident, has re- 
minded you of a scene or an action, has 
hinted at a moral or a thought, such simper- 
ing adjectives are a long way from honest 
expression. We get unorthodox expressions 
from our pupils and like them. They are 
original, sincere, and unaffected. 

“That sounds like our cafeteria at lunch.” 

“It makes me think of when I'm going 
to sleep.” 

“It roars because he couldn't think of a 
melody.” 

“It has an accordion effect.” 

“Too sugary.” 

“That symphony has acts like a play.” 

“It reminds me of after a storm: quiet 
and hushed.” 

“That could be swung all right.” 

“Tschaikovsky seems to coax for sym- 
pathy.” 

“Bach confuses me. One melody at a 
time is enough.” 

These listeners use melancholy, droll, 
brittle, martial, drab, lilting, gay, colorful, 
dreary, and melodic as adjectives. They 
imagine things the music might be saying. 
They are delightfully plebian. Contradic- 
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tion is not permitted. Pupils say, instead, 
“Isn't this possible, too?” 

Undue emphasis on the recognition of 
musical selections ignores the fact that true 
appreciation does not depend on knowing 
the title and the composer. But it is a minor 
achievement and leads to satisfaction and 
further interest. It pays social dividends too. 

Classification is an old learning trick. 
Most of us remember historical events in 
relation to a certain era or period. It may 
even be good music to teach Hayden, Moz- 
art, and Beethoven in a bunch. Anyway, 
knowing something about them helps when 
one of them is mentioned at tea. 

Homely biography has one appeal. It is 
consoling, reassuring, and warming to know 
that “Die Walkure” came from a person 
and not a biological accident. Deification 
of great musicians can make the idea of 
creative music very remote, and makes us 
ashamed to discuss music in our uncertain 
vocabularies. It also robs us of some indi- 
rect friends, the composers. And, last, it 
smells of the same sham and pretense that 
gives Hollywood that psuedo-aurora. Our 
pupils like hobnobbing with Mozart and 
Verdi and Bizet, and thinking of them as 


normal, mistake-making men. 

Etiquette need not be defended. The 
word explains and defends itself. In music 
we teach it as two ideas: tolerance and re- 
spect. The tolerance is for other listeners, 
the respect for composer and performers. 

The last objective, to defend dislikes, is 
an important one. Too many students join 
the appreciation parade without an honest 
impulse. Appreciation is an individual 
thing, and the same innumerable factors 
that go to make a human being an individ- 
ual also go to make his appreciations vari- 
able and selective. It is wrong to dismiss 
great music with a sneer and a smirk. That 
marks the show-off and attention-seeking 
type of person. But there are ways of ex- 
plaining sincere dislikes that allow a com- 
position to stand as a masterpiece in your 
respect, yet a non-favorite in your choice. 
Knowledge of these is a social attribute. 

It follows that our six superficial objec- 
tives do not go unattended. Music will be 
nourished in a healthy atmosphere, and 
honesty is healthy. The club, without rules, 
without officers, without pedagogy, is grow- 
ing fast. Next semester we shall have one 
for “swing”. 


Only 10 Per Cent of Correspondence Schools 
Are Approved by Council 


A suggestion that high-school principals use 
caution in releasing lists of their spring graduates 
to representatives of correspondence schools is 
issued by the National Home Study Council. 

The Council, established through a Carnegie 
Corporation grant in 1925 to inspect and “rate” 
the various American correspondence schools, states 
that during the past 13 years it has been able to 
approve only 47 of the 480 correspondence schools 
now operating in the United States. (The Council 
has assured the editors of THe CLearinc House 
that correspondence schools are rated and approved 
upon the basis of their adherence to certain stand- 
ards of ethics in advertising and sales promotion, 


and also upon the quality of instruction that is 
offered.) 

While some home-study schools are of the high- 
est quality, the Council announces, others are little 
more than “rackets.” Most of the questionable home 
study schools are now reported to be offering 
courses in the fields of civil service, Diesel engines, 
refrigeration, air conditioning, and television—all 
of which are of the “glamor” variety. 

Copies of the “Home Study Blue Book,” which 
lists all of the approved home-study schools, may 
be obtained without charge from the National 
Home Study Council, 839 Seventeenth St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 














ONE READING TEST 


By 
ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


HE INTENSE interest in reading at the 
‘ll aieied level which has de- 
veloped in recent years has led to the ex- 
tensive use of reading tests throughout the 


Serves the Purpose 


to know the relationship that normally 
exists between reading scores obtained at 
different times. It is also desirable, from 
the standpoint of evaluating the available 


Taste I 


Corre.ations Between Scores ON Dirrerent Forms or Four Reapinc Tests WHEN THE Forms 
Were ADMINISTERED A YEAR APART* 























V, First Administration | Second Administration 
Test Ca of r P.E. 
a Fm. Gr. Date | Fm. Gr. Date 
Shank 
,_ | ae 73 A Vil 1931 B Vill 1932 816 + .026 
Shank 
Wee Bases 79 A xX 1931 XI 1932 . 806 + .027 
Nelson-Denny 107 A x 1934 XI 1935 . 888 + .014 
Traxler Silent. 152 I Vil 1937 II VIII 1938 846 +.015 
lowa Adv...... 135 A Ix 1937 B x 1938 . 868 + .014 
lowa Adv..... 189 A x 1937 XI 1938 -914 + .009 
lowa Adv...... 1$4 A XI 1937 XII 1938 864 +.014 








* The correlations “or the Iowa test and for the Traxler test were reported by William M. Shanner in Educa- 
tional Records Bulletin No. 26, page 60. The correlations for the Iowa test are based on total comprehension 
scores, while those for the other tests were found through the use of total scores. 


junior- and senior-high-school grades. In 
many secondary schools, growth in read- 
ing is traced by means of reading tests ad- 
ministered annually or more frequently. 
Under these conditions, it is important 


Epiror’s Nore: Correlations between 
scores on different reading tests for grades 
7 to 12 are reported in this article. The 
testing program was conducted over a pe- 
riod of several years in the schools that have 
membership in the Educational Records 
Bureau, of which the author is assistant di- 
rector. 


reading tests, to know the correlation be- 
tween the scores on the various forms of 
each test and the relationship between the 
different tests. 

Since 1931, reading tests have been used 
annually in the fall testing program con- 
ducted by the independent schools hold- 
ing membership in the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau. In grades 7 to 12, these schools 
have used the Iowa Silent Reading Test, ele- 
mentary and advanced, the Shank Reading 
Test, the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, and 
the Traxler Silent Reading Test. This ar- 
ticle reports correlations based on some of 
the data available for these tests. 
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Correlations between different forms of 
the same tests, administered a year apart, 
are given in Table I. 

These correlations resemble reliability co- 
efficients to some extent, although they are 
naturally lower because the time interval 
between the two administrations of each 
test was long enough to permit differences 
in rate of growth in reading to influence 


may be expected to range from 8 to .g. 
This degree of relationship is fairly high. 

According to these data, the four read- 
ing tests do not differ greatly in reliability. 
The Iowa test and the Nelson-Denny test 
seem to be about equally reliable. The cor- 
relation between Form 1 and Form 2 of 
the Traxler test is slightly lower. The 
Shank test appears to be the least reliable 


Taste II 
Corre.aTions Between Dirrerent Reapino Tests ADMINISTERED AT INTERVALS OF OnE YEAR 


























Test Grade Date Test Grade Date ya r P.E. 

Shank Iowa Adv. 

ae xX 1932 Form A XI 1933 147 770 + .023 
Nelson-Denny Towa Adv. 

ae xX 1935 Form B XI 1936 117 . 787 + .024 
Iowa Elem Traxler 

ae Vil 1936 Form I Vill 1937 122 -793 + .023 
Traxler* Iowa Adv.* 

ee 1937 Form B IX 1938 157 -797 + .019 
Iowa Adv. Iowa, Fm. Am 

| Ee IX 1938 (new rev.) xX 1939 205 . 800 + .017 





* The correlation for the Traxler test and the lowa advanced test was reported by William M. Shanner in 
Educational Records Bulletin No. 26, page 60. In the case of both tests, the scores employed in this correlation were 


total comprehension scores. 


the scores. However, the relative size of the 
correlation coefficient presumably is not 
significantly affected by this factor. All the 
correlations have doubtless been lowered 
by differences in growth, but there is no 
reason for thinking that the reduction 
would be greater for one test than for an- 
other. Therefore, direct comparisons among 
the correlations may be made. 

In general, the correlations in Table I 
indicate rather satisfactory reliability. Even 
though a year elapsed between administra- 
tions of the forms used, all the correlations 
are above .8 and one is above .g. 

Since there is rather close agreement 
among the seven correlation coefficients, a 
possible generalization from the findings is 
that the correlation of the total scores on 
different forms of secondary-school reading 
tests administered at intervals of one year 





of the four tests, although the difference is 
not large. 

The agreement among different reading 
tests, when the scores were obtained at in- 
tervals of one year, is indicated by the data 
given in Table II. In addition to provid- 
ing information on the relationship that 
obtains, in general, between the results of 
high-school reading tests, these correlations 
give a rough indication of the validity of 
the tests used. No one of these tests is an 
accepted criterion of validity, but unless 
the agreement among them is substantial, 
doubt will be cast upon the validity of all, 
or upon any of them for which the cor- 
relations are strikingly low. 

The five correlations in Table II are 
grouped within a range of only .o4. They 
suggest that, in general, the correlation be- 
tween different high-school reading tests 
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given a year apart is close to, although 
slighdly below .8. 

In summary, the data reported in this 
article show that there is fairly high agree- 
ment among the scores obtained with high- 
school reading tests administered at inter- 
vals of one year. As one would expect, the 
relationship is a little closer for alternate 
forms of the same test than for different 
tests. 

The correlations do not suggest any im- 
portant differences between the Iowa, 
Nelson-Denny, Shank, and Traxler tests, 
from the standpoint of reliability and valid- 
ity. In both tables, the correlations involv- 
ing the Shank test are slightly lower than 
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the others, but the differences are very 
small. The relationship of the total scores 
on all these reading tests is about as high 
as could reasonably be expected when the 
difference in time of administration is as 
much as a year. 

An important implication of the findings 
for measurement and guidance at the sec- 
ondary-school level is that the results of a 
single reading test have rather high value 
for the prediction of the reading ability of 
the pupils over a period of at least one year. 
It appears that when a reading test is given 
early in the fall, teachers should be able to 
use the scores throughout the school year 
with considerable confidence. 


Recently They Said: 


Schools Can Aid Census 


There is probably no medium for the removal 
of this doubt (of citizens concerning the intimate 
questions in the 1940 census) that is equal to that 
offered by the school. If the teachers of the na- 
tion would explain the census to their classes, its 
purposes, its advantages, the need of citizen co- 
operation, they would in the first place transmit 
a very timely educational idea to their pupils. 
If they urge them to take the message home and 
to expound it to their parents, they might prove to 
be the means of reaching a large percentage of 
those who will be called upon to answer the 
questions that will form the basis of the imposing 
books that the government will be publishing in the 
months to come. Many a pupil might here get a 
first experience in the performance of a primary 
duty of citizenship. Happily it would be a duty 
that would have to do with making a shelf of 
books that will live forever.—WittiaM A. Du Puy 
in Nebraska Educational Journal. 


Are We Losing the Race? 


In the race between in-school and out-of-school 
education the odds are heavily against the class- 
room. When the school is pitted against the rest 
of the environment in which boys and girls live, 
its chances of victory are extremely slight. Studies 
of what remains after graduation from four years 
in high-school classrooms are far from encouraging. 
Social-studies teachers, for example, labor long 
and hard to make their students intelligent about 


contemporary affairs, yet objective tests of their 
knowledge of current events reveal extreme ignor- 
ance even of the names of such news-worthy figures 
as Daladier, John L. Lewis, and Dorothy Thomp- 
son. English teachers devote years to the develop- 
ment of good reading tastes among pupils, yet few if 
any books are read by typical American adults, so- 
called quality magazines have a small circulation, 
and the classics are almost never read after they 
have been “taken” in school—I. Kerra Ty er in 
News Letter. 


Homework—the Overdose 


In the secondary field where the pupils have 
more than one teacher, each teacher tries to give 
an equally long homework assignment. Such assign- 
ments are not necessary for the learning of the 
common school subjects, provided that children 
are only required to do work for which they are 
sufficiently mature, that they are not required 
to learn meaningless and useless things, and that 
the school provides adequate opportunities for 
supervised study. The majority of homes are not 
equipped to provide children with proper con- 
ditions for study. The correct lighting and suitable 
space and quiet are lacking. Parents are not skilled 
technicians as are teachers. They lack the skill 
required to give intelligent help with an assign- 
ment. . . . Recent scientific studies made relative 
to homework show that there is very little differ- 
ence in final results, whether teachers assign home- 
work or not.—L. W. HILLMAN in Virginia Journal 
of Education. 











= THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL— 


A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: C. W. Rosperts, Erra E. Preston, ALAN WHYTE, 
R. ELIZABETH REYNOLDS, LEON ORMOND, JOSEPH BuRTON VASCHE, 
JAMes RINSETT, and GRACE LAWRENCE. 


The reason teachers in some places run down is 
that they give out to those below them a better 
grade of stuff than is fed to them from those above. 
That can’t go on forever. C. W. R. 


© 
Want to Join? 


One of the many societies we should like to found 
is a Society for the Suppression of Irritating Idioms 
with Non-Meticulous Meanings. The two idioms 
we'd start with are: 

I. Cooperation, which usually connotes, “You play 
my way—or else!” 

Il. Citizenship. This unfortunate word is the 
shibboleth of leaguers, lecturers, and educators, no 
two of whom have quite the same idea of what it 
means, except that Washington and Jefferson started 
the thing and it hasn’t turned out so well. E. E. P. 


© 


At our school the football coach takes a per- 
sonal interest in the educational progress of “his 
boys” each fall. But it’s getting irksome to be asked 
to pass failing players so that our team can win— 
another raise for the coach. A.W. 


© 


Condescension 


My students have such delightful ways of letting 
me know how unimportant they consider my teach- 
ing and me, I sometimes wonder how I have the 
courage to go on. 

Mary had been absent almost all semester. I am 


Epitor’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
_ of THe Crearinc House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


sure all the days she had been in class would not 
have totaled four weeks out of the eighteen. But 
she did return for examinations two days before 
the end of the term. 

“You don’t expect to get credit in this course, 
do you?” I asked, trying to break the news to her 
kindly. 

“Well,” she drawled, “I thought I'd do some 
make-up work tonight.” R. E. R. 


© 
What It Isn't 


Despite a native prejudice against the public 
utterances of pedagogues, I freely admit that there 
is something in the perennial boast American edu- 
cators make about the political freedom of our 
school system. 

In Italy students are nurtured upon Fascist ideol- 
ogy. In Russia they are indoctrinated with Len- 
inism. I would hesitate to say in less than 10,000 
words what we train our children for, but it 
certainly isn’t democracy. L. O. 


© 


Lucky Guy! 

A high school yearbook for 1907 reads: “All 
students take Latin except one boy who was found 
unable to cope with the subject.” And the funny 
thing is that in the intervening thirty-two years, 
the boy in question has out-succeeded his class- 
mates who received this essential foundation train- 
ing. J. B. V. 


© 


Aspirin for the Counselor 


The following quotations were gathered in a 
school where the counselors (supposedly engaged in 
guidance) also have the responsibility of administer- 
ing discipline and attendance: 

Boy to Counselor (when asked if he would like to 
be recommended to a part-time job vacancy): 
“Oh, is that all you want of me?” 

Teacher to Counselor (as she enters the latter's 
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office): “I'm not bringing you any trouble this 
time.” 

Members of Class (when the counselor's monitor 
delivers a summons slip to an unlucky pupil): 
“Tee! Hee!” 

Parent to Counselor: “Joe thought he would go to 
his counselor for help and advice—and you re- 
quired that he do what that unfair teacher de- 
manded!” 

Girl to Counselor (as she asks the latter to auto- 
graph her year book): “You know, this is the 
first time I have been in your office this year. 
Isn't that fine?” 

Weak Teacher to Counselor: “I wish you would do 
something to Bob. He persists in cracking his 
knuckles during recitation.” 

Group of Boys (when a speaker suggests that they 
seek vocational advice of their counselors): “Haw! 
Haw!” 

Senior Boy (participating in a student discussion of 
“What's All This Talk About Guidance?” at a 
guidance conference): “Our counselors have little 
time to give us constructive guidance. They esti- 
mate that eighty per cent of their time is devoted 
to the fifteen per cent who are in trouble.” 

Teacher to Trouble-maker: “You better be careful 
or I'll send you to your counselor!” 

Counselor to Himself: “Oh, what's the use!” 

J. R. 


© 


Faculty Spirit 

President of the Teachers’ Association: 1 don’t 
think we should petition the board for a raise in 
salary; it might antagonize them! 

Member of the Teachers’ Council: I vote “No” 
on this motion. It originated in the Junior High 
School and those teachers never cooperated with 
me. G. L. 


© 


Little Lord Whozis 


We heard recently of a number of teachers who 
are devoting much time to defining the perfect 
pupil. Here's our idea: 

A perfect pupil will have a sense of humor. 
Otherwise he could not breathe the rarefied at- 
mosphere of our modern schools. He must appreci- 
ate if he cannot create. We don’t insist upon his 
being cultured—but he must know Edward Arling- 
ton Robinson from Bill, and admire both. 

He need have no particular ambition but he 
must have at least a couple of manias. It’s amaz- 
ing what can be accomplished with a few good 
manias these days. He must be able to think for 


himself without doing a lot of talking about it. 
He must never become one of those earnest young 
things with the courage of other people's convic- 
tions. 

Of course any parent worthy of such a child 
would never send him to school where his wings 
might get dirty. He'd be kept in a glass case and 
taken out only once a year to be dusted off. 

E. E. P. 


© 


Compromise 
A pupil in our school was failing in typing and 
stenography. Her mother visited school with an 
idea: 
“Since my daughter can’t succeed in the com- 
mercial course, I want her program changed so that 
she may become a teacher.” A. W. 


© 


Labor Trouble 


One afternoon when I was more irritated than 
usual over the students’ failure to follow directions, 
I let myself go. At great length I told them how 
necessary it was to learn to follow directions if 
they expected to be successful in the business world. 

I ended the lecture with, “If I were an employer 
I wouldn't hire a one of you people!” 

Van smiled slightly and his eyes did an acrobatic 
dance as he drawled, “No, and none of us would 
work for you either.” R. E. R. 


© 


“Educational royalists” are those M.A.-’ers who 
sit high on the perch of security and loudly ac- 
claim their teachings of traditional facts and cul- 
tures while the majority of the students continue 
to come to school half-dressed and less than half- 
fed. J. B. V. 


© 


Sleep, It’s Wonderful! 


No, it wasn’t the superintendent of Podunk, but 
the “educational leader” of one of America’s large 
city systems who boasted in an address to teachers 
that after he found a student asleep in a classroom 
he fired the teacher. 

While no unseemly snores were heard at the 
time this pronouncement was made, a casual glance 
around the hall disclosed a number of nodding 
heads and three persons who had consigned all 
their cares to the keeping of Morpheus. J. R. 











Motivation Overcomes Disinterest 


in Junior-High Art 


By ETHEL 


N THE elementary grades every child likes 
I to draw and paint. Gifted or not, he 
plies his pencils and paints with enviable 
enthusiasm, producing inimitable bits of 
beauty and ugliness—with every piece re- 
maining a wonderful, inspired production 
to its youthful creator. Enthusiasm—confi- 
dence—desire—one need knock but softly to 
open the door here! 

Art, usually being an elective subject in 
senior high school, is chosen most often by 
those who have already discovered an innate 
talent for expression through the art me- 
diums. A problem here meets more of a 
challenge and stirs a desire for greater indi- 
viduality of execution and awakens sharper 
critical attitudes toward the final product. 

However, the art teacher who faces her 
junior-high-school class faces a unique prob- 
lem in motivation. Her group is a hetero- 
geneous one composed of a talented few 
who really look forward to the art period, 
a number who half-heartedly try but are 
always hopelessly apologetic over the results, 
and last, a large percentage that has defi- 
nitely classified itself into the pitiful, unap- 
proachable division of humanity solely 
identified by the pass words “I can’t draw.” 

Here indeed is a problem of motivation. 
The teacher soon learns that if the periods 
are short, a prolonged class project quickly 
reaches a distressing state of stagnation. 
Here one needs a project that has an indi- 
vidual approach but maintains a group at- 
titude—a project that has a general concrete 
appeal—a project that will be a definite 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Miss Erkkila teaches art 
in the Shakopee, Minnesota, junior and sen- 
ior high schools. 


ERKKILA 


challenge to the “can’t drawers” and will 
result in the catenation of the group. For 
these reasons I chose soap sculpture. 

My senior-high class had successfully com- 
pleted animal studies in soap, so I casually 
referred to it in a conversational lesson in 
my junior-high group. It brought the de- 
sired result: several of the students remained 
after class to ask about soap sculpture. The 
next day I brought in several pieces from 
the high-school exhibit. Interest was defi- 
nitely general, but I wouldn't take the step 
of suggesting. The next day a delegation ap- 
proached me with the class demand. 

“Well,” I said, “I don’t know whether 
we'll have time to try any, but find out 
whether you can bring a bar of soft white 
soap to school and we'll see.” 

It worked! And we were off with more 
enthusiasm than I had dared hope for. We 
didn’t have a single “can’t carver” in the 
class, and believe me they learned more solid 
art than they had all year! They learned to 
utilize space and adapt their ideas to limited 
material. They developed a concrete concep- 
tion of form and modeling; they were 
awakened to mass value and discriminate 
selection of detail. They learned to respect 
the law of superimposition—one cannot 
carve all the legs on one side of an animal's 
body and discover that the creature has a 
strange unanimal-like aversion to standing 
up without learning something! 

But most of all, they genuinely enjoyed 
it and felt the creator’s joy in his creation. 
How do I know? Because, when I asked 
that each one take all his art work home 
at the term’s end, not a fragment of soap 
sculpture remained, while numbers of other 
attractive bits of work lay contemptuously 
orphaned on my desk. 
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WHY SALTATORY? 


Progressive 1s Our Best Bet 


By LLOYD H. ELLIOTT 


ROGRESSIVE EDUCATION is dead? Don't 
P try to frighten us! And yet, Mr. Butter- 
field, your guess that Saltatory Education 
will be next in line may be true. However, 
before we start preaching the gospel of 
your new “Jumping” (Saltatory) Education, 
let us stop momentarily to consider the fur- 
ther “possibilities” of Progressive Education 
before we erect its tombstone. 

Permit me, first, to suggest a few “cor- 
rections” (word is used literally) to your 
epitaph to Progressive Education which ap- 
peared in the December issue of THE 
CLEARING HOUsE. 

Why did Progressive Education get off 
to a bad start? Not because, as you say, it 
was a recrudescence of the Christian En- 
deavor Society, and not because it became 
a religious sect instead of an education. But 
it did make a bad start because it was thrust 
onto the educational platform at a time 
when the church was still dominating the 
procedure of public education, and when 
some phase of the great Industrial Revolu- 
tion was the primary interest of both labor 
and capital. Public education, especially 
secondary, was not known. Not until the 
vastness of public education was realized 
were its shortcomings also revealed. 

Rousseau was one of the first to believe 


Eprror’s Note: This article is a reply to 
“Progressive Education is Dying? Hail: 
Saltatory Education,” by Ernest W. Butter- 
field, in the December issue of THe CLEAR- 
ING House. The author is principal of the 
Widen, West Virginia, Public Schools. He 
is not a member of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. 


that Plato had been right when he advo- 
cated the use of “amusement” in teaching 
children, so that the master might “be bet- 
ter able to find out the natural bent”. 

It took the combined efforts of men such 
as Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart, work- 
ing along a continuous pattern, to bring 
Plato’s idea down to solid earth. In our 
own country the ceaseless efforts of W. T. 
Harris, Charles McMurry, Charles De- 
Garmo, Francis Parker, and many others 
brought to light the possibilities of the pro- 
gressive movement in education. 

Steps, many in addition to those just 
mentioned, were made in the progressive 
direction before John Dewey brought 
“home” the new philosophy by organizing 
the laboratory school of the University of 
Chicago in 1896. Since Dewey's beginning, 
I must admit, the progressive idea has been 
confined in the most part to experimental 
and private schools. 

Why is this the case? Simply because of 
the hangover of traditions from the ac- 
ademic period, especially in the collegiate 
field. So many teacher-training institutions 
refuse to instil into the minds of young 
teachers a degree of tolerance toward 
Dewey's philosophy. However, working un- 
der these restrictions, many planks of the 
platform of Progressive Education have 
now gained not only acceptance but firm 
support in the field of universal education. 

We no longer will admit that we teach 
subject matter or textbooks—we teach chil- 
dren. The child is no longer on the receiv- 
ing end of whatever the teacher wishes to 
serve. He is on the acting end—doing things 
for himself, learning cooperation with 
others by actually cooperating with them, 
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and enjoying himself because he is working 
on problems vital to his own personal 
being. 

I was amused, Mr. Butterfield, at your 
description of a child-centered school. It 
corresponds exactly to what I would expect 
my father to say if he were to observe a 
class at work under the guidance of a pro- 
gressive teacher. (After teaching for forty- 
three years, my father gave as his reason 
when he quit ten years ago: “The art of 
teaching is becoming too complex for those 
of us who have not had the opportunity to 
study ‘How to Teach’ in the modern [pro- 
gressive] school of today.’’) 

Is it not, also, generally accepted today 
that all studies and subject matter are sub- 
servient to the growth of the child? Do we 
not stress the development of character and 
personality in our present educative organ- 
ization? Is the child, now, getting a chance 
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to exhibit his creative ability, or does he 
continue to stay on the receiving end of 
the things thrown out by the teacher? Do 
we still believe that tests are a means of 
comparison with other children, or are they 
individual affairs? These ideas, and many 
more—basic principles of Progressive Educa- 
tion—are steadily gaining their deserved 
places in our educational system. 

No, Mr. Butterfield, Progressive Educa- 
tion is not dying. It is just now beginning 
to live. The parents of America are being 
won over to Progressive Education. New 
school buildings are now being built to 
care for the physical needs of the child- 
centered school. And above all, the enthu- 
siasm has simmered down to a common- 
sense routine, out of which will grow the 
universal progressive school which was the 
ultimate goal of the level-headed progres- 
sivist in the first place. 


Battle Hymn of the Republic’s Teachers 


(To Be Sung to the Tune of “Let Me Call You Sweetheart’) 


By HARRY H. RICHMAN 


We're conscientious teachers—we bolster up I.Q.’s 
We join associations and we pay our dues 


While others go on cruises or cavort on skis 
We sign up for courses and grab off degrees. 


Oh, we love to work on plan books, teachers’ meetings, too 
We mold our pupils’ characters—teach virtue, true 

We love to preach of honesty—beware of crime 

But best of all we love our checks—when they're on time! 


We dote on operettas—yes, we think they're great 
And like to proctor classes for the guy that’s late 
We thrive on extra duties—hard work always pays 
But best of all we really love—our holidays! 














OUR PUPILS are already 
ACTIVE CONSUMERS 


By REED FULTON 


T West SEATTLE High School we wanted 
A to test our belief in the value of con- 
sumer education. Would training in buy- 
manship become immediately usable in the 
lives of our pupils? So we gave a question- 
naire to 1400 of our 1800 pupils, believing 
that that proportion would give us a fair 
cross-section and, incidentally, reduce the 
work of compiling results. 

What we discovered has increased our 
conviction that consumer education is of 
immediate value. Don’t you feel the same 
when you learn that these 1400 pupils 
spend, in round figures, $17,000 a month? 
Eleven thousand dollars of this total is 
spent for themselves, and $6,000 is the 
amount children spend on goods for fam- 
ily consumption. 

And what are these figures on a yearly 
basis? A total purchasing power of $204,000 
a year in the hands of 1400 high-school 
pupils! Some high-school pupils do all the 
family buying and the majority of our test 
group influence their parents on the buying 
which the parents do, both in_ brands 
bought and in stores patronized. 

Notice the distribution of a part of this 
$11,000 total. These figures are supposed to 
be monthly averages: Clothing, $2,400; 


Eprror’s Note: The arguments in favor 
of consumer education in the high school 
have been based largely upon its future 
value to pupils. The author offers facts upon 
the present income and buying power of 
his pupils as an indication of the immediate 
value to them of this subject. Mr. Fulton is 
principal of the West Seattle, Washington, 
High School. 


lunches, $1,300; carfare, $1,500; entertain- 
ment, $1,700; candy, gum, ice cream, $600; 
haircuts, waves, etc., $500; cosmetics, $240. 

Only 458 of these pupils have regular 
allowances. Twenty-eight dollars a month 
is the highest allowance reported. The 
total amount of regular monthly allowances 
is $2,600, an average of $5.43 per pupil. On 
the other hand, 722 pupils receive $2,500 
in “hand-outs” from Dad or Mother each 
month, an average of $3.46. 

Pupils are producers as well as consum- 
ers, for 756 report total summer earnings of 
$25,000. The largest individual amount 
was $400. Four hundred ninety pupils re- 
ported winter earnings of $4,835 each 
month, the largest monthly earning by an 
individual being $160. With conservative 
figuring, this data adds up to an annual 
income of $65,000. 

As would be imagined, the jobs these 
pupils do are of wide variety: 180 take 
care of children; 280 do odd jobs; 166 have 
paper routes; 63 tend lawns; 62 pick fruit 
and vegetables; 49 do housework; g do re- 
tail selling; 6 are in the cannery; 9 work on 
boats; 4 do farm work. And among the 
others we harbor a sausage maker, gas sta- 
tion workers, a fishing guide, a train porter, 
a singer with a band, ushers, a veterinary 
helper, a welder’s helper, and a window- 
shade cutter. 

Roughly, the pupils of the Seattle high 
schools are consumers to the extent of two 
and a half millions a year. And if that is 
true while they are in high school, think 
how that activity mounts as the years be- 
yond high school appear. 

Apparently we have discovered, or re- 
discovered, a need—immediate and con- 
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tinuous. Well, what is to be done? Aren't 
there several approaches to a solution? 

First, the establishment of a point of 
view in the minds of all teachers. Take a 
few minutes and refocus your mind's eye 
on education in general, from the view- 
point of a consumer. Understand, this is 
not to be the only viewpoint, but what 
would happen if we placed a more balanced 
emphasis on consumption and less on pro- 
duction? We should educate pupils to be 
intelligent consumers of music, of art, of 
history, of literature, as well as of automo- 
biles and other products. Every course in 
the curriculum could be made more valu- 
able through the consumer's viewpoint. 
What can you do with yours? 

A second step toward meeting the need 
lies in specific courses in wise buying. 
Casual opinion thinks of such courses as 
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dealing largely with toothpaste or neckties 
or aspirin. But the informed teacher rec- 
ognizes the fundamental training in re- 
search, in evaluation, in forming decisions, 
in economics, which goes with a subject con- 
tent of immense and immediate interest to 
the pupil. 

We are all consumers of homes, of life 
insurance, of public education, of automo- 
biles, of electricity, of advertising, in addi- 
tion to tomatoes and anti-freezes and silk 
stockings. In so broad an inclusion limita- 
tions and distributions will have to be 
made. A tremendous amount of organizing 
and thinking lies ahead; certain opposition 
will arise; but those who move carefully in 
this direction are going to have an increas- 
ing conviction that they are helping by put- 
ting first things first in the education of 
youth. 


Recently They Said: 


“It’s Not My Job” 


American education is making desperate efforts 
to produce a citizenry broadminded, generous 
in sympathy and understanding, critical in its 
thinking, active in problem solving. . . . This is 
no time for narrow classifications, for wrangling 
over the question of whether this is your job or 
mine. . . . As the library becomes the center of 
activity, the librarian finds herself in a teaching 
situation. If she meets the demand, she must be 
a teacher though she may have no scheduled class. 
The teacher with a class finds herself in the library. 
She must do what needs to be done. If she is for 
a time a librarian, so much more capable is she. 
It is time to forget labels and see how everyone 
can help children find and understand books.— 
Lou LABRAnT in Phi Delta Kappan. 


What Actually Happens 


Let us suppose a superintendent is not reelected 
—no cause given. What recourse has he? No peti- 
tion can alter the case, no court can change the 
verdict—the Board has spoken. Only in states where 
tenure laws have been passed is this not true. Again, 
a classroom teacher states her unbiased professional 
opinion about certain phases of the school pro- 
gram which may not be entirely complimentary to 


the administration. The Board acts and that is the 
be all and the end all. Another time, a supervisor 
finishes an extended period of professional service. 
Somewhere along the line of duty he has incurred 
the wrath of a certain group which has worked 
cautiously and painstakingly toward his removal. 
A new member of the Board is finally elected—one 
with “proper connections.” The day for teacher se- 
lection arrives. The supervisor’s position is done 
away with in the name of economy. Teachers and 
patrons who express objections to such procedure 
are advised that silence is the safest policy. 

I ask you: Where does one find a more out- 
standing example of an autocracy in today’s civiliza- 
tion than within the public-school system itself?— 
Witrrep A. Lawson in Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


Movie “Helps” and “Guides” 


Beware of the beautifully illustrated “helps” and 
“guides” handed out by the motion-picture indus- 
try. The “community service” of the Hays Associa- 
tion has for its purpose the doing-away with “pro- 
fessional outsiders” by making its critics into 
“professional insiders”. In other words, the public 
relations department exists mainly to take the 
public in.—WINIFRED JOHNsTON in The English 
Journal. 














INSURANCE for Capitalism: 
Well Paid TEACHERS 


By JAMES O. HALL 


EVERAL YEARS ago I was asked to speak 
S at a Chamber of Commerce luncheon 
in a city in a rich mining district. At that 
time I was a student in a local college. That 
year we had been debating a question in- 
volving the Constitution of the United 
States, and my talk to those business men 
concerned constitutional liberties. The 
members listened respectfully, applauded 
graciously, and turned to the main event 
scheduled for the meeting. A representative 
of a very large insurance corporation was 
to tell them how they could lessen the cost 
of insuring their properties and men. 

Here I learned a fundamental lesson; 
business men are more interested in money 
and insurance than in abstract questions 
like our constitutional liberties. 

Since that day I have become a teacher 
of ‘history and government in high school. 
Some of my pupils are children of the very 
same men who listened respectfully to my 
defense of constitutional liberties and 
avidly to methods of saving insurance 
money. 

If I should again be asked to speak to 
those same men, I should use the lesson 
learned that first afternoon. I should talk 
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Eprror’s Note: “For many years,” writes 
the author, “I have felt that we are not 
approaching business men and property 
owners in the proper manner to secure 
better wages for our profession.” In this 
article he suggests an appeal to their self- 
interest. Mr. Hall teaches social studies in 
the Picher, Oklahoma, High School. The 
city has a population of about 7,500, and 
the State has school-finance difficulties. 


to them about insurance. I should say to 
them: 

“Gentlemen, I am teaching your children 
to love democracy. I am teaching your chil- 
dren that a system of free enterprise, wisely 
regulated by government, is the best eco- 
nomic system yet devised. Briefly, I am a 
propagandist for democratic capitalism. 
The reason that I defend our system is that 
my intellect will not let me do otherwise. 
To square the compulsion necessary in any 
advanced form of state socialism, such as 
communism or fascism, with a burning de- 
sire to live under a bill of rights is an im- 
possibility. 

“Gentlemen, the capitalistic system is the 
one under which you have accumulated 
property and enjoy a relatively higher 
standard of living than most men. It is vital 
to you that I teach the perpetuation of this 
system. 1 am your insurance policy against 
the twin fires of communism and fascism. 
The profession to which I am proud to be- 
long is a sort of blanket coverage for capital- 
ism and democracy. It would pay you to 
examine this policy. 

“How much are you paying my profes- 
sion to insure the safety of your property 
and the continuance of our present eco- 
nomic order? 

“I receive eight hundred and ten dollars 
for a year’s labor. This amounts to about 
two dollars and twenty-one cents a day. But 
even this is not certain. Many times school 
revenues fail to produce enough to pay the 
teacher’s salary. This is not a horrible ex- 
ample. Statistical surveys over the entire 
United States show that starvation salaries 
are the rule rather than the exception. 

“Let’s be candid and factual. One can 
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experience but few of the material benefits 
of the capitalistic system on eight hundred 
dollars a year. I think that this accounts for 
the very real fact that a few of the teachers 
have turned trained voices and pens against 
a system that seems to ignore them in its 
dispensation of rewards. 

“Perhaps this would not be a serious 
threat to the present American economic 
system if it were not for international dis- 
cord and warfare and domestic troubles at 
home. There are ten million workers un- 
employed in this country. Those who are 
working rarely own an interest in the means 
of production. You undoubtedly know bet- 
ter than I do that there is an ever increas- 
ing gulf between the thinking of the worker 
and that of the owner. Farm tenancy has 
increased until in some states over sixty per 
cent of the farmers do not own the land 
they till. If I were an insurance man I 


Here’s an Opportunity 


Progressive and ambitious commercial teachers 
are always eager to improve their work by obtain- 
ing actual experience in business. Unfortunately, 
for the average teacher, it is somewhat difficult to 
obtain a position in a business concern during his 
vacation. . . . Today, however, each commercial 
teacher has an opportunity to obtain actual business 
experience right in his own teaching situation. Your 
first reaction is probably to ask, “How is this pos- 
sible?” The answer is simple—the Teachers’ Credit 
Union offers the commercial teacher an excellent 
opportunity of using all of his business knowledge 
and skills, not for private gain but for the economic 
and professional improvement of teachers as a 
whole. . . . A commercial teacher who assumes the 
initiative in organizing a Teachers’ Credit Union 
learns a good deal about business organization and 
management.—M. HERBERT FREEMAN in Journal of 
Business Education. 


Better Teacher Training 


It may well be that the most significant advance 
ever made anywhere by education will be the for- 
ward movement of American secondary education, 
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Recently They Said: 
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would say that these facts constitute a def- 
inite fire hazard to capitalism. 

“If you accept my primary premise that 
the educational profession is your insur- 
ance policy against communism, then it is 
ridiculous to allow the teachers to go half- 
paid or unpaid. Let me put it in the follow- 
ing way: 

“If an insurance company allowed you 
to pay them one-third the standard amount 
for insurance you would probably doubt 
that company’s ability to pay off in case of 
loss to you. You would probably drop such 
a policy because you are too clever to think 
that you can get good insurance for noth- 
ing. The same is true in the case of the 
more basic type of policy you have taken 
out with the educational profession. 

“It would pay you to examine your pol- 
icy with us and see whether it is paid up 
and in force.” 


in the next few decades, as a social force in the 
life of a people. That advance will be possible under 
best conditions only on the condition that secondary 
education have at its command a rapidly increasing 
proportion of superior teachers. And so, it may well 
be, the most significant progress of teacher educa- 
tion, in its second century, will lie in the direction 
of what it will do in the production of better 
teachers for our secondary schools.—PAYsON SMITH 
in The Educational Forum. 


Crippled School Papers 


High-school journalism today is effective, but 
it is not so effective as it might be. Why not? For 
one thing few staffs or classes have the library or 
classroom facilities they need. Then, too, many 
sponsors perform editorial and managerial tasks 
which should be left to staff members. Moreover, 
sponsors not only appoint editors and staffs—a 
most undemocratic procedure—but also, often on 
the principal's insistence, serve as censors! This 
seems incredible in a nation boasting freedom of 
the press. Finally, the average publication sponsor, 
though a person of superior ability, is inadequately 
prepared for his important work.—Laurence R. 
CAMPBELL in Curriculum Journal. 





= SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST — 


Edited by THE STAFF 


Unbiased social-studies textbooks are dis- 
tasteful to Mrs. Ellwood J. Turner, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Daughters of 
Colonial Wars. Recently she asked parents 
of Philadelphia's public-school children to 
seek the ban of a social-studies textbook 
which she considered “very, very un-Ameri- 
can” because it tries, she believes, “to give 
the child an unbiased viewpoint instead of 
teaching him real Americanism.” Mrs. 
Turner thinks that the point of view chil- 
dren should get is that of the old histories 
which taught “my country, right or wrong.” 
She continued, “We can’t afford to teach 
children to be unbiased and let them make 
up their minds.” 


What's the most widespread current edu- 
cational problem? When 700 Detroit teach- 
ers met recently to tackle such problems, 
about 40 different topics were suggested. 
The one that met universal approval was 
the problem of teaching pupils how to read. 


What factor creates winning high-school 
football teams today? Is it the presence of 
many star players who are “hold-overs”? Ben 
Ogden, principal of the Ardmore, Okla- 
homa, High School, analyzes 12 of the most 
successful 1939 high-school football teams 
of Oklahoma in The Oklahoma Teacher, 
February 1940. He finds that the team 
probably best of all had 12 hold-over play- 
ers. The other 11 leading teams had from 
8 to 5 such members. Some coaches have 
been encouraging stars to fail or drop out 
of school for a semester, so that they can 
play an extra year. “With 11 or 12 of this 
type on a single team, the school in fact 
has a junior-college team.” Nice going! 


Civics textbooks for Negro children in 
Mississippi schools will differ in certain 
respects from those for white children if a 
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measure passed by the Senate of the State 
Legislature becomes effective. The measure 
contains a clause which the Education Com- 
mittee of the Senate said would eliminate 
from the civics texts for Negro children in- 
struction in such principles as voting. The 
Negro population of Mississippi outnum- 
bers the white population. 


“Do you regard any dismissals by your 
board as an infringement of academic free- 
dom? As unfair?” was a query included in 
a questionnaire sent to 350 Ohio school 
districts by a tenure committee of the 
Ohio Education Association. Two super- 
intendents and seven local school heads re- 
ported dismissals which were infringements 
of academic freedom. Eighteen local school 
heads reported dismissals which they classi- 
fied as unfair. 


The February Consumer Quiz of Con- 
sumers Union contains tests to determine 
the freshness of eggs, the comparative juice 
yield of large and small oranges, and the 
shrinkage of cotton fabrics. Hints on con- 
sumer education in mathematics classes, 
and a project on can sizes and their mean- 
ing to consumers are also features of the 
issue. Teachers may obtain free copies of 
the monthly Consumer Quiz from Consum- 
ers Union, 17 Union Square West, New 
York City. 


The second annual National Consumer 
Education Conference will be held April 
1-g, announces Dr. John M. Cassels, direc- 
tor of the Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. The 
Institute sponsors the Conference, which 
draws speakers from the fields of education, 
government, and business. There will be 
spokesmen from the Better Business Bu- 

(Continued on page 448) 





EDITORIAL ~ 
Good Will is Not Enough 


OOD WILL is essential if Americans are 
(5 to contribute wholesomely to the at- 
tainment of a better world. Bitterness, blind 
partisanship, and hatreds unfit us, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to obtain or to 
deserve the respect and confidence of 
embattled or defeated men. Whether we 
contemplate international chaos or the do- 
mestic conflicts, we must show by our acts 
and by our words that universal justice 
and welfare and dignity are the goals that 
we seek. Good will is fundamental. 

Nevertheless, good will by itself is not 
enough. It too often encourages a moronic 
emptiness of mind, a surrender of a sound 
skepticism, a failure to take a stand for 
the truth, all in the name of moral rearma- 
ment. People of alleged good will are too 
often mere instruments on which unscrupu- 
lous agents play. 

For what passes as good will is too often 
a smiling mask which lazy minds don when 
for the right they ought to assert and act. 
Such “good will” *. all too quickly turned 
to unreasoning shock when propagandists 
break through the resistances by means of 
partial truths or even down-right lies. For 
the person of bland “good will” so focuses 
his attention on humane and kindly acts 
and attitudes that he scarcely questions the 
validity of the horror stories that are 
poured upon him by radio, picture maga- 
zines, and newspaper headlines. 

It was people of good will and high 
ideals who responded to Wilson’s resound- 
ing rhetoric and made our participation 
in the sordid and futile struggle of 1917-18 
inevitable. If we are drawn into the present 
clash of wills and fears and interests that 
fight or threaten to fight for domination 
overseas, a major cause of our foolhardi- 


ness may be the defenselessness of good 
people who wish so earnestly for the best 
of all possible worlds that they neglect to 
be even reasonably cynical. 

A case in point is the present attack of 
the populous and far-stretching Soviet 
Union on “little” Finland. The very repeti- 
tion of such emotion-arousing phrases as 
“brutal”, “unprovoked”, “cowardly”, “wan- 
ton”, “unbridled”, applied to Russian acts, 
and of “democratic” and “brave” and 
“little”, applied to the Finns, should make 
critical and alert minds cautious. The story 
is too one-sided; all that is good is Finnish; 
all that is bad, Russian. In public meet- 
ings (such as Town Hall of the Air on De- 
cember 21) the applause of our “better” 
people is too ready, too nervously eager, 
whenever any reference is made to the 
heroic Finns or to the “humanitarian 
Hoover”. 

On December 22, the popular commenta- 
tor, Lowell Thomas, gave an ingratiating 
and quite distorted story of the great Czarist 
“democratic” general, Mannerheim, who 
“rallied the patriotic Finns in 1918” and 
“freed” Finland. The significant question 
is not whether Thomas is an ignoramus; it 
is whether he was playing upon a mood to 
accept such statements by an audience who 
might not know better plus an audience 
which, although historically literate, was 
nevertheless so emotionally conditioned in 
favor of the Finns that they preferred to dis- 
believe what is authentic and to accept the 
propaganda of the paid commentator. 

Twenty-five years ago the most out- 
landish statements were being made to 
Americans; some of the abhorrent atrocity 
stories were vouched for by very respectable 
people, including James Bryce, whom all 
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educated Americans revered. After the war 
we discovered that they were lies. But they 
had been effective in muzzling all critics 
of British and French war aims, because, 
illogical as it was, such critics had to as- 
sume the burden of justifying atrocities 
that had never happened! 

And so the writer of this editorial begs 
his readers to believe that he does not 
justify the bombing of open cities, the ma- 
chine gunning of defenseless citizens, the 
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attack on a weaker and conciliatory neigh- 
bor country, and whatever else Russia is 
accused of doing. But he is going to keep 
his “righteous indignation” in hand until 
he gets more objective and impartial evi- 
dence than is as yet available. For he feels 
sure that if he and a few million more “men 
of good will” lose their skepticism, we shall 
go into a war without rhyme or reason. 
The 1.M.P. will catch us if we don’t 
watch out! P.W.L.C. 


Football— Problem Child 


WO RECENT situations have again 
TT dein the spotlight upon football as 
a feature of American education and have 
called attention to the dilemmas which 
must be faced by those chiefly responsible 
for its control. These persons, harassed ad- 
ministrative officers, must contrive to util- 
ize the high voltages of the sport for the 
benefit of the schools and colleges, and at 
the same time avoid short circuits that 
might destroy the values education labors 
so painstakingly to produce. 

One of these situations was the with- 
drawal of the University of Chicago from 
intercollegiate competition in football, fol- 
lowing a series of unsuccessful years in that 
sport. This series was climaxed by the past 
season, in which Chicago’s opponents al- 
most ran themselves to death making touch- 
downs. 

A few days ago a radio commentator dis- 
cussed this matter with great bitterness. His 
snarling references to “Dean” Robert M. 
Hutchins suggest that there are those who 
don’t know the difference between a dean 
and a president, but who have confidence in 
their own views as to how presidenting and 
deaning should be done. It is unfortunate 
that President Hutchins’ notions about sec- 
ondary education have been publicized in 
the last few years. They have tended to 
discredit him, since he is evidently as be- 


wildered in that area as the sports com- 
mentator is in the realm of university ad- 
ministration. But he comes of a family of 
college presidents and in his own bailiwick 
knows what he is doing. 

This country can use another university 
which will emphasize its graduate and pro- 
fessional schools and promote a senior col- 
lege for young people who want to learn 
things about the human pageant that the 
movies and the sports pages cannot teach 
them. Chicago students will miss their 
football; but it is the old question of rela- 
tive values. 

The other situation grew out of the in- 
vitation extended to a New York City high 
school, and later to an all-star team of New 
York City high-school players, to take part 
in a post-season intersectional football 
game at Miami. Because of state regula- 
tions, neither of these invitations could be 
accepted. The Garfield, New Jersey, High 
School team was then obtained—the second 
New Jersey team to play an intersectional 
game this season (the other was that of 
Nutley High School). 

This was a more difficult decision. The 
value of restrictive regulations like those 
in effect in New York is indubitable. Such 
rules protect schools and players from many 
evils, most of which are not evident to the 
casual observer. Once those rules crack un- 
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der extraordinary pressure, there is a hole 
in the armor which it is difficult to mend. 
An indispensable concomitant of such reg- 
ulations is a firm administration which will 
not be frightened. 

On the other side of the argument is the 
fact that such a trip provides the boys with 
thrills and colorful experiences the like of 
which may never again be within their 
grasp. The contest itself warms the blood 
and stirs the loyalty of the communities in- 
volved. 

This writer enjoys football. He takes 
pride in his college team. He saw the Army- 
Navy game last year—or as much of it as 
anybody did. Then there was the Yale- 
Dartmouth game, in company with a 
Dartmouth alumnus of early Twentieth- 
Century vintage who was vociferous and 
unrestrained over the outcome. The head 
of our department of English and _ this 
writer took the ladies over to see the 
N.Y.U.-Georgia game, which featured a 
free-for-all fight, a tuba player who col- 
lapsed and had to be carried from the field 


on a stretcher, and a hair-raising finish in 
which Georgia had two seconds to make 
two yards and convert defeat into victory— 
no question about your money’s worth that 
day. 

Football is first-class entertainment if you 
have no responsibilities in connection with 
it. But football is like any other high- 
powered device: it must be carefully con- 
trolled if it is to be an asset rather than a 
liability. The more you like it, the more 
careful you had better be not to let it get 
out of hand. 

One thing the Miami authorities over- 
looked. They might have found out, before 
issuing the invitation, whether New York 
is one of the states in which regulations 
forbid participation in such games. No one 
should unnecessarily place on the spot con- 
scientious authorities who already have a 
full complement of worries. To reserve the 
invitation for an eligible team would have 
been a professional courtesy; or, as we foot- 
ball fans put it, better sportsmanship. 

H. H. R. 


High Schools Educate the Majority—but 
Colleges Get the Endowments 


Who ever gave a public school anything? As a 
matter of fact, some people have. Someone in 
Ottawa, Kansas, gave $20,000 as a trust fund for 
a school library; in Hartford, Connecticut, a trust 
furd of $45,000 was set up for teachers; Gloversville, 
New York, has a school swimming pool and dance 
pavilion built with private money; local indus- 
tries in Granite City, Illinois, contributed $88,000 
toward retiring school bonds; $3,000,000 was given 
by the Frick Foundation for betterment of teachers 
in Pittsburgh schools. The list of such gifts is 
long, and by itself impressive, but not so when 
brought together with the thousands of public 
schools and the millions of students attending 
them. Of the American young people between 
twelve and twenty who are in schools, one million 


are in college, a scant five hundred thousand are 
in preparatory schools, and nearly seven million 
are in high schools. The obvious implication is 
that the high school should stand as the most im- 
portant cog in the educational machine. Yet high 
schools today are perhaps in poorer condition than 
any other division of American education. Judging 
the country as a whole, they are overcrowded, 
understaffed, and poorly equipped; very many of 
them pay their teachers less than a decent factory 
pays its labor. Yet they educate the vast majority of 
the nation, and might be thought, therefore, to 
perform at least as essential a function as the col- 
lege in the molding of citizens for the America of to- 
morrow.—DonaLp W. Craic in Harvard Educational 
Review. 
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SCHOOL LAW REVIEW—< 
Problems Involving ‘Tenure 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Pu.D., J.D., LL.D. 


Charges of insubordination were made against a 
New York City teacher on tenure, alleging violation 
of a bylaw of the board of education which read: 

“No corporal punishment shall be inflicted in 
any of the public schools, nor punishment of any 
kind tending to cause excessive fear or physical or 
mental distress.” 

The teacher pleaded guilty and was subsequently 
dismissed, but the dismissal was overruled upon 
appeal to the Commissioner of Education and the 
teacher was reinstated. The grounds were that the 
record did not indicate that the punishment was 
unduly severe and that the punishment of dismissal 
was, under the circumstances, not commensurate 
with the offense. The Commissioner of Education, 
however, permitted the board to suspend the teacher 
until the beginning of the next school year. 

In New York the Penal Law gives a teacher a 
clear right to inflict corporal punishment. The 
Statute follows: 

“To use or attempt, or offer to use, force or vio- 
lence upon or toward the person of another is not 
unlawful . . . when committed by a parent, or the 
authorized agent of any parent, or by any guardian, 
master, or teacher, in the exercise of a lawful 
authority to restrain or correct his child, ward, ap- 
prentice or scholar, and the force or violence used 
is reasonable in manner and moderate in degree.” 

This case has been criticized because the Penal 
Statute is not permissive, and a board of education 
as a quasi corporation or agency of the state legis- 
lature has no authority, implied or otherwise, to 
make a rule or regulation in conflict with any 
penal statute. This rule of law is a truism and has 
been upheld by numerous cases. If it were other- 
wise, boards of education, instead of being agencies 
of the state, would be petty sovereignties which 
could impede and deflect the state authority with 
claims of local interest and authority. 

No board has any power to make a bylaw or 
tule in conflict with a statute on the same subject. 
If a legislature does not think fit to vest such jur- 
isdiction, certainly the board of education is not 
allowed to vest it. 

A teacher cannot be punished for violating an 
illegal bylaw or regulation of a board of education. 
There was no power vested in the board to make 
by-laws inconsistent with those in a penal statute. 


Rules and regulations of a board of education 
must not violate any provision of a fundamental 
law. A court will annul a bylaw or ordinance that 
is illegal, or repugnant to law. 

The power of boards of education to enact by- 
laws is limited to that prescribed by the statute 
granting the right, and is not inconsistent with 
state laws. Bylaws and regulations of a board of 
education are analogous to bylaws and ordinances 
of municipal and quasi corporations. They are 
tested by the same general principles, and a bylaw 
inconsistent with penal law on the same subject is 
null and void ab initio. 

While corporal punishment is to be condemned 
as a relic of barbarous days, it is very difficult to 
see how a board of education has any right to adopt 
a bylaw which will nullify or repeal a penal statute. 
No such right is given or implied in the Education 
Law. No such right can be assumed under a statute 
which gives a board power to make lawful and nec- 
essary bylaws and regulations. 

The Penal Law of the State provides that cor- 
poral punishment administered under the condi- 
tion outlined in this case “is not unlawful”. If the 
statute makes such punishment lawful, neither the 
Commissioner of Education nor a board of educa- 
tion has an inherent or statutory power to make 
a thing made lawful under the Penal Law unlaw- 
ful. Nowhere in American or in English jurispru- 
dence have courts upheld the right of a quasi ju- 
dicial body to change or modify rights granted 
under a statute by the legislature of a state and 
to make that which is lawful unlawful and sub- 
ject to punishment. 

If boards of education desire to make rules that 
change or modify a statute, they should address 
themselves to the legislature. 

No explanation is given, in the brief decision of 
the commission, of the right of a board of education 
to make bylaws inconsistent with statutes. There 
may have been circumstances involved in the case 
which caused the commissioner to believe the 
teacher should be disciplined for other reasons. 

Sec. 67, subdivision 18 of the bylaws of the New 
York City Board of Education. 

Appeal of Samuel Rappaport v. Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, 57 St. Dept. Rept. 
343 (1937). 
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PHILIP W. L. COX and ORLIE M. CLEM, Review Editors 


Education for Democracy in Our Time, by 
Jesse H. Newton. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1939. 230 pages, 
$2.50. 

For almost thirty years, Jesse H. Newlon has ex- 
emplified a courageous, sturdy, and intelligent lead- 
ership in American education. He is a glorious ex- 
ception to the rule that administrators’ interests 
are limited to finding adjustments to meet imme- 
diate, so-called practical, problems. As history teach- 
er, high-school principal, superintendent of schools, 
and professor of education he has brought to bear 
on educational problems scholarly insight, personal 
integrity, exceptional intelligence, social-civic com- 
petence, and clear, forceful exposition. 

In Education for Democracy, he addresses him- 
self to a major problem of our times. The perma- 
nence of political democracy, he recognizes, cannot 
be taken for granted. “Unless democracy can re- 
store economic security to the people—unless pro- 
ductive processes can be made to serve the interests 
of all—democracy is done for.” 


Can the schools do anything about this threat. 
ening impasse? They have already done much to 
attenuate the stress. Democratic ideals are deeply 
ingrained in the American pattern of behavior and 
thought. In no other country has there been less 
class division; freedom of church and of the pres 
remain secure; our people are still capable of politi. 
cal and economic invention. 

In his closing chapters, Dr. Newlon sets forth a 
“social program for the teaching profession” and 
outlines a program of education for the future of 
American democracy. In this last chapter he sets 
forth four platforms that are widely sponsored: 

(1) Education has a universal character that 
transcends all temporal manifestations. (2) Educa- 
tion is an instrument to be used for instillation in 
the young of a loyalty to a predetermined set of 
ideals. (3) Education is a social process that always 
has social consequences; it is essential to the per. 
petuation of democracy, but it must not educate 
directly for democracy. (4) Education should seek to 
give youths, through experience, understanding of 
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the operational meaning of democracy in our time 
in all its bearings—economic, political, social, moral, 
and esthetic. 

Needless to say, it is to this fourth conception 
that Newlon subscribes vigorously and whole- 
heartedly. P. W. L. C. 


Through Elizabethan Eyes, by J. DOVER 
Witson. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
(Cambridge University Press Depart- 
ment), 1939. 107 pages, 72 cents. 

This little volume is an abridgment and simpli- 
fication of Professor Wilson's Life in Shakespeare's 
England. It is made up of extracts taken from books 
and pamphlets written between 1564 and 1616, with 
proper inclusions and deletions. There are five 
sections: England and the English, Childhood in 
the Country, London, Home Again (home life), 
and An Elizabethan Day. 

As a source book for history or English classes 
this should prove vitalizing. The selections are 
interesting for themselves, and are valuable as in- 
dications of sources of information. J. C.A. 


Speech Education, by SARAH M. BARBER. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1939, 439 Pages. 


Speech Education is an excellent presentation of 
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the most important factors in speech training. It is 
concerned with the social, economic and cultural 
aspects of speech. It has excellent chapters on 
acoustics and voice. The subject of phonetics has 
been well developed and the material for oral in- 
terpretation is well selected. 

This should be a valuable book for beginning 
classes in high school or college. 

DorotHy I. MULGRAVE 


Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth: 
A National Responsibility, by NEWTON 
Epwarps. Washington: American Youth 
Commission, 1939. 181 pages, $2. 

In America, local control and local support of 
public schools have been fundamentals of our edu- 
cational creed and practice. Historically the develop- 
ment of such standards has been almost inevitable. 
So long as schooling of the children of the masses 
was limited to the three R’s no dramatic incon- 
gruity developed. With the extension of institu- 
tional educational services into many new fields— 
health, esthetics, science, social studies, etc.—the 
problem has become very complex. 

In recent years, moreover, the relative and abso- 
lute decrease of real estate values in rural and ex- 
ploited areas has not been paralleled by a decrease 
in the numbers of children for whose education 
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and general welfare these poor districts have been 
assumed to be responsible. Indeed, over large areas 
and in many specific districts a dramatic inverse 
relationship has existed—high birth rates and con- 
centrations of economically unfavored families are 
found where real estate values are very low. 

In a general way these conditions have been 
recognized. State aid and, for limited purposes, 
federal aid have been furnished to guarantee at least 
minimal services to children in less favored school 
districts. Several studies of the abilities of localities 
and states to bear the financial burdens of educa- 
tion have already been made. In principle, the 
obligation of the nation as a whole for the general 
welfare of its inhabitants is recognized. The applica- 
tion of this obligation to institutional education 
is beset with obstacles but it is inevitable. 

Dr. Edwards has here presented the results of 
a study which he has completed under the joint 
sponsorship of the President's Advisory Committee 
on Education, the National Resources Committee, 
and the American Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council of Education. In clear and seemingly 
irrefutable manner he sets forth the data and trends 
of American social life which make more positive 
economic responsibility for educational opportunity 
of all the children of all the people mandatory 
upon the Federal Government. Tables and graphs 
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are liberally used to aid in interpreting the sig. 
nificance of the data and tendencies. P. W. L. C. 


You Don’t Have to be Rich: The Wise 
Management of a Small Income, by At- 
LAN Herrick. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1940. 228 pages, $1.75. 
The author of this book is a prominent banker 

who sets forth herein simply phrased and emi- 

nently practical advice on financial preparation for 

marriage, buying or renting a home, choosing a 

hobby, handling a budget, investment, borrowing, 

and the like. The first chapters of the book are 
addressed to youths of high-school and early college 
ages; the later chapters to young people who are 
already launched on the adventure of adult living: 

Earning Your Way Through High School, College 

on a Shoe-String, Job-Hunting, Growing-Up with 

the Firm, Around the World on a Dime, Cheap 

Hobby-Horses, and Here Comes the Bride. 

The author's assumptions are conventional. The 
world of political economy is the only world with 
which it is wise to deal. There are rules and cus. 
toms and expectations and opportunities that now 
exist. The cautious and intelligent young man or 
woman will lay his course in accordance with them. 
He will not bother his head very much about the 
likelihood of that world changing radically for bet- 
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ter or for worse. A watchful and flexible attitude 
will permit him to modify that course as occasion 
demands. P. W. L. C. 


The Graduate Looks to the Future, by C. 
E. Erickson and Lois McCo.iocn. 
Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, 1940. 112 pages. 

This compact, attractive, illustrated booklet has 
been prepared to help high-school upper-classmen 
survey their immediate and more remote futures. 
Beyond graduation may be college, a full-time or 
a part-time job, evening study, home and com- 
munity responsibilities; it behooves these young 
people to look ahead. Both present and future 
preparations and choices have great importance 
for self-respect and for successful living. 

These possibilities and potentialities are pre- 
sented in seventeen brief but cogent chapters. They 
encourage each youth to seek answers to questions 
that are actually facing him now, however much 
he may evade them or dissimulate his concern 
about them. The booklet deserves and will assuredly 
find wide-spread effective use. P. W. L. C, 


Language in General Education, by mem- 
bers of a committee of the Commission 
on Secondary-School Curriculum of the 
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Progressive Education Association. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1940. 226 pages. 

This is both a provocative and a provoking book, 
with high possibilities for good and for harm. 

In the preface the authors are properly discreet 
and humble concerning their purpose. They speak 
of the “theories they advance”, of their “one line 
of thought”, thus making it clear that they are 
concerned with just one concept of language. But 
when they get warmed up to their job, they aban- 
don all such pretense of scholarly detachment; they 
thrust to one side all other theories of language 
and become zealots and pontiffs for a specific cause. 

Their concept of language is the semantic con- 
cept. “The study of language resolves itself into a 
study of meanings.” (p. 58) “Language is a study 
of the interaction of words in context.” (p. 124) 
Now, there is serious need at present for a study of 
“words and their ways”. Stuart Chase's The Tyranny 
of Words, the publications of the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, and I. A. Richards’ illuminat- 
ing studies have made us acutely conscious of the 
need. Language in General Education is an earnest 
attempt to translate and transfer to secondary- 
school education these general ideas about the im- 
portance and the slipperiness of word-meanings. 

The authors formulate a strong case against the 
verbalism of the traditional school curriculum in 
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English. They make successful onslaughts upon a 
number of the conventional practices of the class. 
room—gymnastic grammar, vocabulary exercises, 
superficial play with synonyms—as well as upon 
the inherited notions that specific words are always 
better than general ones, that figures of speech are 
merely ornaments, that the dictionary is the final 
arbiter in word-meanings (“It is the context, not 
Webster, that defines a word.”). 

Nor are the ideas of the book chiefly negative, 
as the foregoing paragraph might imply. The 
authors present a consistent, constructive, promis. 
ing program, including an admirable chapter on 
“Applications and Methods”. Moreover, their in- 
sistence upon personal experience as the basis for 
comprehension and interpretation of words roots 
their work firmly in reality. Language in General 
Education is the most useful book I have seen for 
word study in the schools. It is a provocative book, 
with high possibilities for good. 

But it is also a provoking book, with high pos- 
sibilities for harm. For the authors give every in- 
dication of believing that the study of word-mean- 
ings constitutes the sum total of the language pro- 
gram. Apparently they have slight comprehension 
of the concept of language as social conduct, as 
adjustment to situations. They betray their loose 
grasp on this concept by speaking slightingly of 
“social uses of language, whether telephoning or 
writing letters”, as if the petty uses of language 
etiquette were the chief concerns of language as 
conduct. They dismiss the Experience Curriculum 
in English with two paragraphs of condescension. 
They will have no part in a program of this kind 
because, forsooth, language is mixed up with other 
human and social activities. Language, to these 
writers, is linguistics. One of the most naive and 
self-revealing phrases in the book is on page 62: 
“The dependence upon language of these many 
activities.” 

This, of course, is the very crux of the matter. 
The language-behaviorist would reverse the depend- 
ence, for he perceives language as growing out of 
and going along with group activities. The authors 
of Language in General Education sanction the 
teaching of English in other subjects of the school 
but they desire no trafficking with the activities of 
life outside the school. They advocate a new, though 
more intelligent, system of scholastic verbalism. 
This from a committee of the Progressive Education 
Association! 

I would guess that of the total amount of time 
to be devoted to language perhaps one-tenth might 
well be given over to semantics. Language in Gen- 
eral Education is an exceedingly good book for the 
teacher who is concerned with that one-tenth. 
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Educational Statistics, by JaMEs E. WERT. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1939- 

This is a comprehensive survey of the essentials 
of statistics, and is characterized by good discussion 
and interpretation as well as by computation exer- 
cises. The emphasis is placed upon developing 
theory rather than simply procedures alone. 

This book should meet the needs of anyone who 
wishes to review the subject. PAauL V. WEsT 


Citizenship and Civic Affairs, by Harold 
Rugg. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1940. 
xv + 610 + liv pages, $1.88. 

This is the revised Volume V of the author's 
Second Course; also called Book One of the pro- 
posed new course in Community and National Life, 
said to be suitable for any year in the secondary 
schools. 

The author states that this “is essentially a new 
book,” but teachers of Civics who have used Rugg’s 
Introduction to Problems of American Life, the 
original Volume V used in the ninth grade, will 
notice many similarities. Units, chapters, headings, 
pictures, charts, tables and even reported conversa- 
tions are the same in many cases. 

Citizenship and Civic Affairs is replete with small 


talk and Social Science Club discussion. If not 
rather juvenile, such content is at least boring after 
its first reading. A textbook should be capable of 
further study if it is to be more than supplementary 
reading-room material. 

Government and its sociological implications are 
well treated and the psychological bases of public 
opinion and advertising are discussed in an in- 
teresting manner. However, one gets the impres- 
sion that not all parts of the book were prepared 
by the same person or planned for the same level 
of reading ability. 

The Appendix contains the Constitution with 
suitable headings for its divisions and subdivisions. 

The book is quite an improvement over Intro- 
duction to Problems of American Culture by the 
same author, and will be welcomed by teachers who 
believe that civics textbooks should treat ade- 
quately our governmental institutions and practices. 

Epwarp Jj. Lrsser 


Modern Europe, revised by Harrison C. 
Thomas and William A. Hamm. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1939. 
854 pages, $2.24. 

The authors treat this material under seven 
headings: The Old Regime and Its Background; 
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Revolution and Reaction; Economic and Social 
Factors in Modern History; Nationalism; the 
Growth of Democracy; Imperialism; and Interna- 
tional Relations. There are eleven maps in color, 
thirty-nine black-and-white maps, numerous car- 
toons and a very liberal number of pictures. 

The authors propose to include the material 
necessary for young citizens of high school age to 
understand the world in which they live. There- 
fore, they organize their material around such 
topics as the factory system, nationalism, imperial- 
ism, international cooperation and democracy, and 
the efficiency of Fascism and Communism. Emphasis 
is laid on the social and economic aspects of our 
modern life. “Chapters in the development of sci- 
ence, art, and literature have been included in 
order to broaden the view of European life.” 

The selection and arrangement of teaching »ids 
show the earmarks of experience and good judg- 
ment. Each section is prepared with an interesting 
one-page factual preview. Each chapter is followed 
by argumentative questions dealing with the ma- 
terial just covered and by “further readings” which 
are well selected. C. M. BENNETT 


America in the Making, by Charles E. 
Chadsey, Louis Weinberg, and Chester 
F. Miller. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 


pany, 1939. 720 pages, $1.76. 


This is an American history text for the seventh 
grade. The authors have made an attempt to in- 
fuse some of the new ideas of the progressive 
history teachers. At the end of each chapter under 
“Study Helps” the aids are grouped as follows: 1, 
Questions on the text. 2. Relating History to Geog- 
raphy. g. Relating History to Current Events and 
Civics. 4. Seeing History. 5. Reading. 

The text as a whole is divided into ten sections 
with such headings as Home Builders in the Wilder. 
ness, Industrial Leadership, and The Meaning of 
American Civilization. At the conclusions of most 
of the sections are thought questions concerning 
the several chapters in the section. 

There is a profusion of interesting photographs 
and line drawings. 

This is not a political history of the old type. 
It contains much relating to social, economic, liter- 
ary, and scientific aspects of our American life. It 
is well adapted to the late grammar-school level. 

C. M. BENNETT 


Bibliography of the Island of Guam, edited 
by Cuarves F. Rem. New York: H. W. 
Wilson and Co., 1939. 102 pages, $1.50. 
The island of Guam (206 square miles, 18,509 

population), purchased by the United States in 

1898, made a clipper-stop in 1936, and now in the 

headlines as a part of our Far Eastern problem, 
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is one of the neglected areas of history and geog- 
raphy in the schools. Few teachers are acquainted 
with more than the few paragraphs devoted to the 
island in the texts used by them. 

This volume is the first of a series of annotated 
bibliographies on the territories and outlying pos- 
sessions of the United States. The research basic 
to this study included the examination of periodi- 
cals, Government documents, books and manu- 
scripts. It should prove of very great value to 
schools, research workers, and Government agencies 
and officials. J. CLA. 


Investment and Citizenship, 1939-40, by 
Superintendent Stanley H. Rolfe, and 
the Staff of the Schools of Newark, N.J. 
Published by the Board of Education. 
116 pages. 

Following the examples of New York City, Los 
Angeles, Buffalo, and other school systems, the 
schools of Newark now address to citizens an at- 
tractive brochure which portrays pictorially the 
manner in which children are prepared for partici- 
pation in community life and shows graphically the 
costs involved. 

Several pages of pictures and explanatory para- 
graphs are devoted to each of the six objectives 
which control the curriculum and institutional life 
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on all grade levels of the Newark Schools: Develop- 
ment through guidance of worthy social attitudes 
and behavior; development of desirable individual 
aptitudes, interests, and personality traits; command 
of essential knowledge and basic skills; attainment 
of a sound body and normal mental attitudes; ex- 
perience in manual skills and a knowledge of their 
significance in social and industrial life; and pro- 
vision for activities leading to desirable leisure and 
recreational interests. 

The front cover shows primary grade children 
entering school; the back cover, gowned high-school 
graduates with diplomas in hand. This vertical 
spread of educational activities characterizes the 
entire booklet—little folk and big folk all engaging 
in projects that ensure similar growths required 
by their varying stages of maturity. It is a con- 
vincing exhibit. P. W. L. C. 


Grappling With the Problem of Youth M1- 
gration to the City for Work. Richmond, 
Va.: Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth, 1939. 26 pages, mimeographed. 
For 25 years the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 

Youth has functioned. Throughout the last ten 

years the increasingly unfavorable outlook for rural 

youth has resulted in their preoccupation with 
thoughts of city advantages. Indiscriminate migra- 
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Presented on the pupil’s level of interest, health education, safety education, and consumer 
education in the area of health all contribute toward making the mathematics work more fas- 
cinating and more meaningful. The HEALTH UNIT, like the other Units in the Boyce-Beatty 
Series, brings a semester of mathematics adventure into the classroom, and makes pupils eager 
to learn the functional uses of mathematics in their present lives, and in their future lives as 
thinking and voting citizens. 
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The April issue of the Journal of the N.E.A. will announce selection of 
THE CHANGING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL as one of “The 60 educational 
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per- A.L.A. by 300 specialists in the educational field.) 

used 

work But more important is the fact that only 4 of the 60 books were in the 
elop. elementary classification—and the other 3 were in the fields of nursery-school, 


kindergarten, and elementary-school teaching. THE CHANGING ELEMEN. 
TARY SCHOOL is the book of the year on elementary education. Order it on 
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tion of young people to cities is a menace to country 
and city, and to youths themselves. 

The bulletin here reviewed contains the pro- 
grams and pertinent notes of several conferences 
held in New York, Washington, Richmond and 
Durham, N.C., during 1938 and 1939. A preliminary 
bibliography on Rural Youth Migration and sug- 
gestions to young people who contemplate migrat- 
ing to larger cities are appended. P. W.L. C. 


Individual Guidance in a CCC Camp, by 
KIRKLAND SLoper. Washington: U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin No. 7, 1939. 43 pages, 
10 cents. 

“Guidance is the foundation of the educational 
program in Civilian Conservation Corps camps. 
Without guidance these young men would not 
enroll in such large numbers in camp activities. 
The more effective the guidance program is the 
greater will be the participation of the men.” So 
says Howard W. Oxley in the foreword to this 
bulletin. 

Mr. Sloper, adviser of Co. 127, Pittsfield, Mass., 
describes here the individual guidance technique 
developed by him. He has evaluated it in terms of 
the results achieved by group guidance and motiva- 
tion procedures. He found not only that individual 
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guidance more than doubled the voluntary partic. 
pation of youths in the educational program, greatly 
improved the character of the offerings and the 
quality of the enrollee’s work, and aroused the 
ambition of the less abstractly-endowed youths, but 
also that it was very effective with all age groups 
and all levels of abstract ability. P.W.L.C. 


Tower Hill School Manual, by a Faculty 
Committee of the School. Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Del., 1939. 71 pages, 
mimeographed. 

The policies and practices of this young but 
leading school are here expounded, primarily t 
keep the patterns clear for the teachers, adminis. 
trators and patrons of the school, but also to explain 
the school as a vital growing institution to other 
educators. In successive brief sections, this manual 
sets forth the history, educational policy, faculty 
organization, parent-teacher relationships, records 
and reports, provisions for scholarships, “adminis. 
trative particulars”, financial administration and 
fees, Tower Hill institutions, equipment and ma. 
terials, and suggestions and regulations for the use 
of special rooms. An appendix explains the rules 
for written work. 

To the student and practitioner of institutional 
education, this handbook should be useful. 
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15th Yearbook 
of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 


THE PLACE OF MATHEMATICS 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The final report of the Joint Commission of the Mathematical Association of America 
and the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 


Defines the position that mathematics should occupy in the secondary school curricu- 
lum in the light of the growth and development of the subject, the extent to which 
we depend upon it, its contributions, and its newer uses. 


This is the report mathematics teachers and educators have been waiting for. The 
most important work in its field since the 1923 report of the Mathematical Associa- 
tion, The Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary Education. 


CONTENTS 
Introduction: The Role of Mathematics in Civilization 
I. Looking at Modern Education and Its General Aims 
II. General Objectives for Secondary Education 
III. The Place of Mathematics in Education 
IV. The Mathematical Curriculum 
V. One Organization of the Materials of Instruction, Grades 7-12 
VI. A Second Curriculum Plan 
VII. The Problem of Retardation and Acceleration 
VIII. Mathematics in the Junior College 
IX. Evaluation of Progress in Mathematics Instruction 
X. The Education of Teachers 
Appendix: Analysis of Mathematical Needs. The Transfer of Training. Terms, Sym- 
bols, Abbreviations. Equipment. Selected References. 


$1.25 postpaid 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 431) 


reau, labor, and farmer organizations. All 
levels of consumer education, from elemen- 
tary-school to adult-group work, will be 
covered, 


Boys and Girls Week will be observed 
throughout the country, April 27 to May 7. 
Each of the 8 days in this period is a special 
day devoted to one phase of the program. 
Free copies of the program and a manual 
of suggestions may be obtained from the 
National Boys and Girls Week Committee, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 


About 75 per cent of high-school gradu- 
ates quickly become operators of automo- 
biles—and the most dangerous age among 
automobile drivers (concerning accidents) 
is 16 to 22. In making this statement the 


National Conservation Bureau urges thor- 
ough traffic safety education in high schools, 


Enrolment in junior colleges has doubled 
in the last 7 years, reports the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Washing. 
ton, D.C. Enrolment in 1939 was 26.4% 
higher than in 1938. There are now 575 
junior colleges (19 more than in 1938) en- 
rolling 196,510 students. California leads 
with 64 junior colleges, which serve some 
37% of the total national enrolment. Aver- 
age enrolment for all junior colleges is 349 
students. 


To stimulate economy in the use of elec- 
tricity, the business manager of the Knox. 
ville, Tenn., public schools issues each 
month a mimeographed sheet showing the 
per capita use of electricity based on the 
enrolment of each school, with a compari- 
son of the amount used by the school dur- 
ing the same month of the preceding year. 
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This volume tells the story of man’s efforts to dominate and control 
undesirable organic factors of his environment and calls for an 
awakened consciousness of the problems of overcoming these natural 
enemies and competitors. Its purpose is to arm the citizen with facts 
regarding production and control in order that the acts of individ- 
uals and the decisions of groups may be guided by comprehension, 
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